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FOREWORD 


The Spanish Socialists, probably the most numerous political group in Franco 
Spain, followed the Prieto policy of uniting with the pretender Don Juan in the hope 
of setting up, at least as a modus vivendi, a liberal monarchy similar to those of 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. They again urged Don Juan to break 
openly with Franco. The echoes of the fall of Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista 
reached Spain, and gave rise to the idea that guerrillas (the word and the phenome- 
non are typically Spanish) could overthrow the apparently inexpugnable dictator. The 
consecration of Franco's mausoleum, the Valley of the Fallen, with the removal there 
of the bones of Falange founder José Antonio Primo de Rivera, was a premonition of 
the inevitable end of the Franco regime. Meanwhile, the old order prevailed: Franco 
continued to harass the Protestants and to seek loans from the United States. 


In Portugal, there was a schism in the Catholic Church over the ecclesiastical 
policy vis-4’-vis Dictator Salazar; the prelates who wished to continue the entente 
cordiale with Salazar denounced as meddlers those who strove to disengage the 
Church by opposing Salazar on one or two basic issues. Salazar was approaching the 
age of 70 and technically would be obliged to retire at that age; certainly his regime, 
like that of Franco, would ineluctably draw to a close soon. While reports of a reign 
of terror in Portugal were undoubtedly exaggerated, it was significant that the anti- 
Salazar movement in Mozambique went so far as to propose that the colony declare 
its independence from the European dictatorship and transform itself into an African 
Brazil. In Asia, Macao became another Hong-Kong and received thousands of refu- 
gees fleeing from the Communist mainland. 


Mexican President Adolfo L6pez Mateos is a former Secretary of Labor, and it 
was widely assumed that he would follow a pro-labor policy which would ensure civil 
peace. Instead, he adopted measures for the ruthless suppression of troublesome 
labor leaders when he was confronted with a virtually nationwide railroad strike. On 
the right, L6épez Mateos' police threatened to crack the skulls of Sinarquistas who 
gathered for a parade at the foot of Mexico City's Independence Monument. The right- 
wing Partido de Acci6n Nacional demonstrated in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially Campeche and Yucat&én, where police reprisals resulted in several deaths. In 
the Veracruz oil center of Pozarrica, opposition to the official Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional took the form of kidnapping the state governor. Coahuila Governor Rail 
Madero was accused of threatening to kill reporters who exposed irregularities in his 
administration, and President L6pez Mateos made short shrift of Army General Adolfo 
Leén Osorio, who had dared to criticize the government; he was promptly shipped off 
to the remote Revillagigedo Islands to make a study of them. 


Guatemalan President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes named a new cabinet of men 
with rightwing tendencies. The leftist opposition, which probably had the support of 
the majority of the population, was fractured when the Partido Revolucionario ex- 
pelled those who opposed the leadership of Mario Méndez Montenegro; the dissidents 
formed a rival organization, the Consejo Revolucionario. The euphoria the annual 
student carnival parade is supposed to generate degenerated into a spat between the 
revelers and Archbishop Mariano Rossell Arellano. In Honduras, an unrest in the 
countryside not unlike that which has plagued Colombia, was forcing peasants to aban- 
don the country and to take refuge in the capital city of Tegucigalpa. Cracks in the 
Somoza regime in Nicaragua appeared as defections occurred among Nicaragua's 
diplomatic representatives abroad. President Mario Echandi of Costa Rica continued 
to be the butt of criticism for "betraying" his country's democratic tradition by con- 
sorting with President Luis A. Somoza of Nicaragua. An attempt by officers of 
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Panama's National Guard to overthrow the government of President Ernesto de la 
Guardia made it clear that Panama was exposed to serious unrest, compounded with 
anti- Americanism as feeling over the Canal became more acute. 


The acquittal of 43 Cuban airmen accused of bombing civilian populations in 
order to further ex-dictator Fulgencio Batista's reign of terror provoked a wave of 
indignation. Prime Minister Fidel Castro ordered a new trial, a double jeopardy 
which made it hard to justify the new regime in terms of ordinary Western judicial 
procedures. Castro seemed undismayed, and, when former President of Costa Rica 
José Figueres visited him, he did not hesitate to disagree sharply with Figueres' 
pro-United States stand and to tell the listening crowd that Cuba was neutral between 
the United States and Russia. 


The Haitian regime of President Francois Duvalier lived in fear not only of the 
Haitian opposition but of all the enemies of Dominican dictator Trujillo who might be 
tempted to try to invade the Dominican Republic through the back door of Haiti. This 
opposition, located primarily in Cuba, the United States and Venezuela, was disunited, 
and it was doubtful if it could really endanger the position of Trujillo. The "Com- 
monwealth" status of Puerto Rico, so lauded by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, lost its 
glamor when Alaska and Hawaii achieved statehood, and the Statehood Party in the 
island suddenly gained strength. This movement, like that to give Puerto Rico its 
independence, was encouraged by mainland elements who wished to deprive the island 
of economic advantages that were deemed unfair. The West Indies continued to be 
agitated by the whole question of federation and the specific demand that the United 
States return the Chaguaramas base in Trinidad to be used as a federal capital. 


Presumably in acknowledgment of the firm pro-U.S. position adopted by Vene- 
zuelan President R6mulo Betancourt, the U.S. Government ordered the expulsion of 
former dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, who was enjoying a luxurious exile in Miami, 
Florida. Without doubt his lawyers would use every stratagem to delay, if possible 
indefinitely, the enforcement of the order. An act less friendly to the new Venezue- 
lan Government was the imposition of oil import quotas by the United States. Al- 
though economists had long predicted the dire effects such quotas would have on U.S.- 
Venezuelan economic and political relations, their impact was not felt immediately. 


The artificial unity of Colombian political life continued to be troubled by bit- 
ter dissension between the Conservative factions of Laureano G6mez and of Guillermo 
Le6én Valencia. The latter group asserted its right to proper representation in the 
cabinet, and President Lleras Camargo therefore appointed a new cabinet in which 
Conservative factional parity was established within the formula of Liberal-Conserv- 
ative parity. In Ecuador the lines were being drawn for the presidential elections 
scheduled for June 1960. It seemed unlikely that the divisions among the Liberal 
groups would continue to allow the Conservative minority to control the government. 
The ambitions of demagogue ex-President José Maria Velasco Ibarra to return from 
Buenos Aires and reoccupy the presidency might well prevent the union of anti- 
Conservative forces. The Peruvian scene was dominated by the power of Luis Gallo 
Porras, who as First Vice President, president of the Council of Ministers, and 
Minister of Finance, followed an austerity policy which aroused vehement opposition. 
Minister of Agriculture Enrique Labarthe resigned, and Pedro Beltran voiced his 
disapproval in a relentless series of editorials in La Prensa. While Ecuador was 
enjoying a mild boom, Peru was in the throes of economic unrest, and the world was 
treated to the strange picture of the Goliath complaining that David was using his 
economic advantages to buy the arms of aggression. Fifty miles of the Peruvian- 
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Ecuadorean boundary remained to be clarified, and a few politicians in both countries 
were unreasonable enough to suggest that this area of doubt invalidated the whole of 
the Rio Protocol. 


The publication in the March 2 Latin American edition of Time magazine of an 
article about Bolivia in which a U.S. Embassy official was quoted as saying that 
Bolivia should be divided up among its neighbors provoked violent riots in La Paz. 
The Embassy denied that any official had made this remark, others said that it was 
merely a joke and not a new one at that. It would have made more of an impression 
on Latin Americans if it had been pointed out that many of their own leaders, in- 
cluding the great Bolivar, have doubted the viability of Bolivia, which Sucre named 
thus in order by flattery to overcome the Liberator's irritation at this unauthorized 
separation of Upper from Lower Peru. Bolivar proposed that the two countries be 
united and Peru be recreated as a federation of three states. His misgivings con- 
cerned the Bolivia prior to the War of the Pacific, which robbed that country of its 
coastline and reduced it to the condition of frustrated impotence in which it has lived 
ever since. 


President Jorge Alessandri of Chile received special powers for one year to 
bring about the financial reforms he deemed necessary to save the Chilean economy. 
Financial groups and foreign investors supported these reforms, but the words 
"austerity" and "special powers" had little appeal for the ordinary Chilean, to whom 
they recalled the regimes of such financial "wizards" as Gustavo Ross. 


The decline in popularity of the Argentinian administration of President Arturo 
Frondizi was made clear by the provincial elections in San Luis, where his Unién 
Civica Radical Intransigente won by a slim margin after the government decreed that 
the Justicialista Party, made up of former Peronistas, could not take part in the elec- 
tions. Austerity was as unpopular in Argentina as in Chile. Fearful of a clear defeat 
in Santa Fé Province, the government ordered a four-month postponement of the elec- 
tions, and thereby opened itself to direct attacks. From his exile in the Dominican 
Republic, former dictator Perén fished in the troubled waters of the River Plate, and 
President Frondizi's relations with the '62"' group of Peronista labor unions went 
from bad to worse. The old antagonism between Buenos Aires and the provinces re- 
appeared at a meeting of the governors of all the provinces in Rosario. 


Uruguay seemed relatively peaceful, the transfer of power from the Colorados 
to the Blancos causing much less disturbance than had been feared. The Colorados of 
Paraguay, who by supporting dictator Alfredo Stroessner had placed themselves at the 
opposite pole ideologically from their namesakes in Uruguay, were resentful of 
Stroessner's decision to rely exclusively on the Army; they demanded an end to the 
12-year-old state of siege and implicitly the dissolution of the dictatorship. Stroess- 
ner could still count on the support of Archbishop Anfbal Mena Porta of Asuncién, 
provided he agreed to require the teaching of the Roman Catholic faith in all Para- 
guayan schools. 


"Operation Panamerican" or 'Panamerica" (both clumsy translations of 
"Operacio Panamericana," the obvious translation of which is ''Pan American Opera- 
tion") had at first threatened to throw international discredit on the administration of 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek, but the U.S. Government decided to make 
the best of a difficult situation and to promote vigorously the work of the ''Committee 
of 21" appointed to study the "operation." It remained to be seen whether the sched- 
uled meeting of the Committee in Buenos Aires and the related creation of an Inter- 
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. Young leaders of the clandestine Spanish Socialist Party urged pretender 
Don Juan de Borbén to break openly with Franco. This proposal was made to Don Juan 
in a letter from Geneva signed by Miguel SAnchez, the 32-year-old son of the well- 
known Falangista, Rafael SAnchez Mazas. Miguel Sanchez, a leading intellectual and 
former Falangista now in exile in Switzerland, was regarded as a spokesman for large 
numbers of Spanish professional men and intellectuals who wished to end the dictator- 
ship. Don Juan, the 44-year-old exiled pretender to the Spanish throne, had main- 
tained cool but correct relations with Franco since 1954, when they agreed that Prince 
Juan Carlos, Don Juan's son, should attend Spain's Infantry, Naval and Air Academies. 
In the letter from Geneva, dated March 6, the Socialists called on Don Juan, presently 
in Portugal, to order Prince Juan Carlos to leave Spain and to issue a "solemn historic 
declaration" of royal defiance to serve as a rallying point for anti- Franco Spaniards 
everywhere. Don Juan's advisers recommended that he act with caution. 


Franco's government and controlled press, worried by the anti- Franco move- 
ment which recently gained momentum both in Spain and abroad, blamed the U.S. 
press for much of the increased agitation. This charge appeared in the March 24 and 
25 issues of two of Spain's leading newspapers, the rightist Monarchist ABC and 
Pueblo. 


General Alberto Bayo Giraud, who had been chief of the Spanish Republican Air 
Force during the Civil War, "declared war" on General Franco. Presently in Cuba 
as adviser to Fidel Castro's army, Bayo said that if Franco did not resign by April 14, 
"total and open war" would ensue. This date represented the anniversary of the 1931 
election, when the Spanish people chose a republican form of government. Last sum- 
mer Bayo was named "Chief of the Army of Liberation" by an exiled army of Span- 
iards in Caracas. In Mexico, Bayo had taught Fidel Castro guerrilla tactics which 
he himself had learned from the Moors in North Africa. Bayo's proposed guerrilla 
campaign would be aided by men now in Spain pretending loyalty to Franco. Initially, 
these groups would fight as small units of guerrillas. Bayo declared that "Spain is 
like a huge prison. Everyone is tired of Franco."" He added, "We do not want 
bloodshed, if we were to have free elections and Franco were elected, we would not 
fight. But we insist that the Spanish people be given the opportunity of choosing." 
Politically, Bayo qualified himself as a progressive. He favored the separation of 
the Church and State, and he advocated a program of agrarian reform. 


On March 30, the remains of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder of the 
Falange, were transferred on the shoulders of Falangistas from the Escorial to the 
Valley of the Fallen--the Civil War memorial built by Franco (HAR, XII: 70). The 
transfer was in preparation for the formal opening of the Valley on April 1, as a 
resting place for the dead in the Civil War (1936-39), in which about a million Span- 
iards were killed. The Civil War memorial lies about 30 miles north of Madrid. 
Relatives of those who died in the war wanted their dead to remain where they were 
and actively sought to halt the project, but Franco and his Cabinet remained unmoved 
by these pleas. Many Spaniards believed that Franco would choose the Valley for his 
own burial place, and that he wanted to go down in Spanish history as the "national 
reconciler." Because of all this, the Valley was assuming strong political signifi- 
cance, and the opposition of the Spanish people to the monument continued to grow. 
The U.S. liberal magazine Ibérica called it "Franco's monument to Discord." 
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The Spanish Protestant groups sent two petitions, in December 1958 and in 
January 1959, to the Ministers of Information and the Interior through the Bishop of 
the Spanish Reformed Episcopalian Church, asking to be received in audience so that 
they could discuss an appeal for a greater measure of justice and tolerance. Two of 
their most serious grievances were the ban on the circulation of Protestant literature 
and the closing of more Protestant churches during 1958. The hope was expressed 
that the Spanish Government would bring to an end the "'clandestine and equivocal situ- 
ation'"' in which Spanish Protestants were placed. The Protestants did not receive a 
reply to their petitions. 


The urgent need for a loan from the International Monetary Fund was confront- 
ing Franco with one of the most difficult decisions in his 22-year-old dictatorship. 
If he accepted a loan, he would have to put his economic house in order, and thus open 
the door to outside influence in Spanish affairs. Three U.S. banks--Chase-Manhattan, 
First National City Bank, and Manufacturers Trust--had advanced the $12 million 
needed for Spain's entrance payment into the International Monetary Fund in the au- 
tumn of 1958. As a member, Spain could now draw an initial $25 million by accepting 
financial obligations equally incumbent on all member nations. Under IMF rules, 
Spain would be enabled to make a second withdrawal of $50 million by complying with 
further rigorous fiscal criteria. In spite of the $1,000 million the United States had 
given Spain, the economy had been deteriorating. In recent weeks, the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the IMF had sent teams to Spain to 
examine the economy at close range. The OEEC had recommended unpopular auster- 
ity measures such as devaluation of the peseta, cuts in public and private spending, 
the abolition of export controls, and the reduction of the traditional printing of paper 
money. In paragraph 43 of its report, the OEEC team summed up its view of the 
present situation in these words "In view of the small reserve of foreign exchange, 
the unsettled position with regard to exports, the pressure being exerted on foreign 
exchange availabilities by the demand for imports of essential products, any undue 
delay in restoring the external position of Spain may provoke a crisis." 


On March 13, the Spanish Government announced details of an anti-inflationary 
law aimed at controlling public and private investment. It was designed to steer cap- 
ital into areas useful to the nation. For the rest of the year, combined state and 
private investment would be held to 81, 428 million pesetas (about $1, 600 million). 
The largest amount--18, 000 million pesetas-- would go to housing. Government offi- 
cials said 140,000 new homes would be built. Agriculture, which had not increased 
its production more than 10% since 1936 while Spain's population had grown 20%, 
would receive an over-all 15, 700 million peseta investment. The highlight of this 
program would be irrigation, reforestation, construction of silos, and tractor pro- 
duction. Despite U.S. aid and long-term foreign credits, this year there would be a 
deficit of about $103 million, according to the New York Times; no details were given 
as to how the government expected to cover that deficit. 


The U.S. House Appropriations Subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Jamie L. Whitten (Democrat of Mississippi), reported that the Spanish Government 
had resold U.S. cotton to textile mills in Spain at prices ranging from 50% to 70% 
above the purchase price. This profit was unusually large, although it was custom- 
ary for a foreign government to apply a mark-up on the purchase price. U.S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Marvin McLain said: 'We have repeatedly remonstrated 
with the Spanish Government. We have done this at the time of negotiatioiu. and have 
sent special messages to Spain. This, and diplomatic pressure have been unavailing."' 
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The Council of the OEEC approved Spain's participation in a 12-nation project 
for building Europe's first jointly-owned plant for the chemical processing of irradi- 
ated nuclear fuels. The plant, which would be built at Mol in Belgium, represented 
the start of OEEC's nuclear program under the newly established Nuclear Energy 
Agency. The plant was expected to start operation in 1961. Spain's participation 
included adherence to the OEEC Security Convention of December 1957, which pre- 
vented jointly-developed nuclear facilities from being used for military purposes. 


PORTUGAL 


The only noticeable ripple on the otherwise placid surface of Church-State re- 
lations, aft er the turbulence of several months ago (HAR, XI: 652: XII: 7, 72), was 
an article in the Catholic paper A Voz accusing the Bishop of Oporto, Anténio Ferreira 
Gomes, of violating the Concordat by meddling in politics. Generally, relations were 
friendly, even though the Church insisted on two points: namely, that it was under no 
obligation to support the government unconditionally, and that the people's low stand- 
ard of living required prompt attention from the government. In spite of the appalling 
apathy and lethargy of the masses concerning politics, there was a widespread sense 
of impending change in Portugal, due not only to the ever-increasing attacks of the 
opposition, but also to the weakening of Salazar himself, who had been identified by 
the opposition and foreign press with the ''New State," that is, the Portuguese corpo- 
rative system. Beset lately by failing health, Salazar now found the Portuguese 
Constitution a barrier to his continued rule: it makes 70 the compulsory retirement 
age for civil servants, and on April 28 Salazar would reach that age. On that day, 
Salazar was scheduled to make his valedictory address at the University of Coimbra, 
where he was still a professor of economics, on leave of absence since 1928. Ob- 
servers suggested that the Premier might use this occasion gracefully to step down 
from the premiership. Although he considered himself necessary for the good of the 
country, Salazar was the first to declare that he was getting weary and implied that 
he would relinquish power if he could: "I am a man who is always ready to leave, I 
would say not without disappointments, but without illusions.'' For some time eulo- 
gies of Salazar had dwelt on his past merits without much reference to the present, 
thus confirming the opposition's idea that Salazar was no longer necessary for the 
country. 


Even though Salazar's ''retirement'' was impending, nobody knew who would re- 
place him. His regime had prepared no leaders, and for this reason many thought 
that without Salazar the regime would collapse. The opposition, consisting of mon- 
archists, liberals, socialists, Communists, and a new group of Catholic dissidents, 
suffered from the same lack of leadership as the government. Some saw little ad- 
vantage in replacing government incompetents with opposition incompetents. The 
existence of a "reign of terror" in Portugal, mentioned in the foreign press, was 
denied by impartial observers in Portugal, or dismissed as gross exaggeration. A 
Brazilian newspaper stated that about five hundred political prisoners had been taken, 
but named only six. The Portuguese Government admitted the arrest of only four: 

a priest, Father Perestrelo de Vasconcelos; a declared Communist named Manuel 
Serra; an Army School teacher, Major Pastor Fernandes; and another officer named 
Major Romba. As for the two others, Tom4s de Figueiredo and Tom4s de Fonseca, 
the government denied having imprisoned them. In an article of questionable reli- 
ability attacking the Salazar regime, the British liberal weekly New Statesman of 
March 21 gave a long list of alleged political prisoners. Although the foreign press 
carried no details, and the government kept quiet about it, another member of the 
opposition asked for asylum on the grounds of danger of imminent arrest. This time 
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it was Major Luis Cesarini Calafate, a cavalry officer, who was granted asylum in 
the Venezuelan Embassy. When General Humberto Delgado sought asylum in the 
Brazilian Embassy (HAR, XII 6), this gave the anti-Salazar group in Brazil a good 
pretext to start a campaign against the Portuguese Premier in the press, the univer- 
sities, and Congress. The Brazilian weekly magazine Visdo declared that Brazil 
had threatened to withdraw its support of Portugal in the United Nations if the Delgado 
case were not satisfactorily solved. 


According to reports coming from South Africa, discontent had been creeping 
into Mozambique. In this, the second largest Portuguese overseas province, with 
297,000 square miles and a population of about 6 million, only some 80,000 are Por- 
tuguese and 26 000 are of mixed blood. For the time being it seemed that only the 
whites were agitating, while the Negroes scarcely realized what was going on. The 
opposition, which since the last presidential election in June 1958 had gained some 
strength among the younger Mozambique-born whites, organized a boycott of the wel- 
coming ceremonies for the new Governor General, Commodore Pedro Correia de 
Barros, who arrived in Lourenco Marques, Mozambique's capital, on January 20. 
The Portuguese secret police acted quickly, and at least sixteen citizens were ar- 
rested. They were released later except for four of the leaders, two of whom were 
sent to Portugal. Since there are no English-language newspapers in Mozambique, 
the English-speaking community of about 1, 500 depends on the South African radio 
and press for most of the international news. Recently two South African papers 
were banned because of reports unfavorable to Portugal and critical of the Mozam- 
bique administration. The main source of discontent seemed to be that metropolitan 
Portugal exerted a too rigid control, leaving the province with little autonomy: more- 
over, Portugal was allegedly reluctant to re-invest in the province the taxes it collected. 
Some elements in the opposition aimed at complete independence from Portugal, such 
as Brazil won a century ago. 


In Goa, 17 persons were sentenced to prison, the terms ranging from two to 
twelve years, for acts of terrorism. Five others were acquitted on similar charges. 


Macao, a haven for refugees and a Portuguese possession since 1555, includes 
three islands with a six square mile area located at the Pearl River delta on the bor- 
der of Communist China. About 250,000 persons are crowded inside its boundaries, 
of whom all but 5,000 are Chinese’ the 1958 census had placed the population at 
187,000. This extraordinary increase the largest in Macao history, was due to the 
steady influx of refugees from Red China. Under the pretext of celebrating the Chinese 
New Year, about a thousand junks carrying fishermen (men, women and children) 
crossed the river into Macao. When the three-day celebration was over, less than 
half the junks sailed back to Red China. Immediately Communist gunboats and police 
launches invaded Macao waters and tried with promises and threats to convince the 
fishermen to return to China. Some agreed to do so, and others were kidnapped, but 
a large number preferred poverty and misery in crowded Macao to the "paradise" of 
"land communes" and the recently-planned "fishing communes." As an enticement, 
the Communists promised that the fishermen would be granted permission to retain 
up to 40% of their catch. Spokesmen for the fishermen declared that prices for their 
catch were four or five times as high in the Portuguese colony as in the mainland 
markets, and that the Communists paid only in credits for other commodities. As 
for the violation of Macao waters, the harbor master said vaguely that his authority 
extended only about 70 yards from the shore. It seemed that the authorities were not 
inclined to protest to Macao's powerful neighbor. 
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To the surprise of those who predicted that he would be soft with labor, 
President Adolfo Lépez Mateos took more ruthless action against leftist labor forces 
than Mexico had seen in a decade. Railroad strikes broke out March 25 and 26 in 
three government-owned railway companies: the Ferrocarril del Pacffico (connect- 
ing Guadalajara in the northwest with Nogales on the U.S. border), the Ferrocarril 
Mexicano (operating between Mexico City and Veracruz), and the Compafifa Terminal 
de Veracruz (Veracruz railroad terminal). The railroad workers' union, led by 
leftist Demetrio Vallejo, had demanded for the workers of these companies a 16. 67% 
monthly raise equal to the raise already won in February by the vast majority of rail- 
road workers employed by the main national company, Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
México. The union claimed that the Ferrocarril Mexicano had violated its contract 
in several ways, including the illegal firing of workers. The companies pleaded in- 
ability to accede to the wage demands, since all three were operating at larger defi- 
cits than Ferrocarriles Nacionales. The union replied that gross corruption, man- 
agement inefficiency, and the below-cost rates granted to influential private companies 
were responsible for this deficit. Vallejo described the ineptitude of the Ferrocarril 
Mexicano management in great detail, and suggested that only complete reorganiza- 
tion would solve that company's problems. The periodic two-hour stoppages which 
began on March 25 were immediately declared "nonexistent" (illegal) by the labor 
arbitration tribunal because allegedly a majority of the workers involved had not 
voted for the strike, and because of the companies' inability to pay. According to 
Mexican labor law, a strike declared "nonexistent'' becomes an illegal "paro" (stop- 
page), and workers forfeit legal protection. Strikers' salaries were stopped, and 
they were given 24 hours to return to work or lose their jobs. Retired workers and 
strike-breakers were brought in to run the trains under army supervision. Attorney 
General Fernando Lépez Arias was instructed to end the strike, using all the means 
at his disposal. 


Vallejo offered to stop the strike while negotiations continued if the companies 
would allow the men to return to work with no interruption in salary. Since the stop- 
pages played havoc with citizens going on Easter vacations, the union courted public 
opinion by limiting passenger-train strike stoppages to token 10-minute halts. While 
more than 7,000 workers were fired from the Ferrocarril del Pacffico, the Veracruz 
District Court restrained the government from dismissing the 5, 000 railroad workers 
in that state. Disregarding Vallejo's orders, workers on the Pacifico began to return 
to their jobs. 


On March 28, while Vallejo's leadership was organizing a nationwide sympathy 
strike, Lépez Arias ordered Vallejo's arrest along with that of about a thousand other 
"leftist agitators" and railroad workers. The Army occupied stations and rail cen- 
ters throughout Mexico, and the labor leaders were imprisoned at military posts. A 
new anti-Vallejo four-man leadership called the quadrilAétero sprang into being, ap- 
parently with government backing, since it was immediately recognized by the Labor 
Ministry. Vallejo's supporters attempted to maintain a nationwide railway strike, 
but by the end of March the Army had been able to bring about the resumption of most 
train service. Fired strikers were being rehired, although they apparently lost sen- 
iority privileges. 


Attorney General Lépez Arias based his actions on the accusation that Vallejo 
and his cohorts were following international (Communist) direction and that, far from 
working for higher wages, they were simply agitating against the federal government 
and disrupting communications. Government sources insisted that Vallejo had been a 
Communist since 1950 and that his control of the rail union had been a reign of terror, 
complete with beatings and mutilations for workers who tried to return to work during 
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Vallejo's strikes. Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) union leader Ignacio Hern4ndez 
Alcal4, a supporter of Vallejo, was also arrested for planning a sympathy oil work- 
ers' strike. 


In keeping with its propensity to blame internal agitation on foreign provoca- 
teurs, the Mexican Government demanded the withdrawal of Russian Embassy military 
attaché Nicolai M. Remisov and second secretary Nicolai Aksenov, for conspiring 
with Mexican Communists against the Mexican Government. Writing in Excelsior, 
conservative columnist Rodrigo Garcfa Trevifio blamed the trouble on the irresponsi- 
bility of such labor leaders as Vallejo who try to create a political career by agitating 
in powerful unions against corrupt labor officials. According to Garcfa Trevifio, al- 
ready privileged unions are continually able to raise their wages, while the mass of 
poorly-organized laborers, whose wages hover below the national minimum of 12 
pesos (96 cents) a day, are the real sufferers. He said the government would have 
to help those low-paid workers because the labor leaders were too self-centered to 
abandon their soft nests and help their poor brothers. He also pointed out that 
Mexico would never develop a large market for its goods if the great mass of people 
did not receive enough to buy even bare necessities. Garcia Trevifio lauded the gov- 
ernment's stand against Vallejo but asked what it was planning to do about the masses 
who really needed raises. 


The government considered the current railroad strike a test case, claiming 
that endless political agitation would have ensued had Vallejo won his demands. Crit- 
ics pointed out that the government was clearly asking for trouble by denying to a 
small segment of railroad workers what it had granted a month before to the majority. 
Lépez Mateos seemed to be following the footsteps of Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi, also considered pro-labor when elected, by provoking a showdown with 
labor to reassure foreign and domestic capital. 


The government also felt it necessary to crack down on rightist elements when 
a demonstration on March 1 by the Sinarquistas (extreme right-wing Catholic party) 
was dissolved with clubs in Mexico City. The Sinarquistas had planned to gather at 
the Independence monument at noon and march to the Nifios Héroes monument in 
Chapultepec to honor the national flag. They had apparently (reports differed) ob- 
tained permission for this procession from the authorities. Police stationed near 
the Independence monument were alerted that the demonstration, about 200 strong 
including some 50 women and a few children, had already begun at the Sinarquista 
Party headquarters and was moving toward Chapultepec. The police attacked the 
singing, flag-bearing group with clubs, but the Sinarquistas offered no resistance. 
Four Sinarquista leaders, including party chief David Lomelf, were temporarily im- 
prisoned. When Lomelf protested the police intervention as a violation of the Mexi- 
can Constitution, which in Article 9 guarantees freedom of assembly, Interior Min- 
ister Gustavo Diaz Ordaz defended the police action, saying that the demonstration 
would have seriously obstructed traffic in the center of the city and could not, there- 
fore, be allowed without specific permission from the municipal authorities. The 
Sinarquistas also clashed with the authorities in Ciudad Mante, Tamaulipas, on 
March 2, when police stifled a demonstration with rifle shots. About ten of the 
demonstrators were put in prison after the scuffle, and several were wounded. 


The executive committee of the rightist opposition group Partido Accién Na- 
cional (PAN) issued a declaration criticizing the government action which stated that 
Lépez Mateos was continuing the ‘Ruiz Cortines political system of trampling on 
human liberties."' At its national convention, the PAN elected as its new president 
José Gonzélez Torres, ex-president of Accién Catélica and of the international Pax 
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Romana, and twice unsuccessful congressional candidate. During the convention, a 
group of young members put forth a program of "direct action" in opposition to the 
old guard's desire to confine themselves to the presentation of ideas. They urged 
that the PAN concentrate on its strongholds in Chihuahua, Campeche, Yucatdn, San 
Luis Potosf, and Baja California. The direct actionists won out, and their proposi- 
tions became party policy. Violent clashes between the authorities and opposition 
political groups continued in the provinces. In Campeche, Carlos Pifieda, a local 
PAN leader, was beaten severely by the police. Pifieda had protested police action 
early in March against a PAN demonstration in Motul, Yucatén, where a battle be- 
tween PAN members and police resulted in six deaths. 


In the oil center of Poza Rica, Veracruz, where opposition has been smoulder- 
ing since the riots and killings in October 1958 (HAR, XI 538), a crowd belonging to 
the local opposition group, Partido Democr4tico Pozarricense (PDP), kidnapped 
Veracruz Governor Antonio M. Quirasco when he arrived in Poza Rica to participate 
in celebrations commemorating the oil expropriation. The PDP, headed by Francisco 
Villa Renterfa, a nephew of Pancho Villa, held the Governor at party headquarters 
and demanded that he punish municipal authorities for the October massacre. Before 
he was rescued by federal troops, Quirasco promised to take up Poza Rican problems 
with the local legislature. However, when nothing was done, three hundred opposi- 
tion members camped in Judrez Park in front of the Poza Rican city hall and declared 
their intention to remain there until the municipal authorities resigned. Food conces- 
sions and propaganda booths were set up, while a picket line of soldiers, called in to 
reinforce the municipal police, guarded the new municipal buildings. 


In Aguascalientes, attempting to quiet accusations of excessive tax raises and 
corrupt use of public funds, Governor Luis Ortega Douglas accepted 17 of the 18 de- 
mands asked by the local Frente Unido del Pueblo de Aguascalientes (FUPA). An 
Excelsior editorial claimed that Ortega Douglas had expropriated land for an apart- 
ment house which became the property of his family. Dissatisfaction continued when 
the Governor refused to dismiss four of his principal administrators. Allied with the 
FUPA against Ortega was the Federaci6n de Trabajadores de Aguascalientes (affili- 
ated with the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Mexicanos), which asked for the Gov- 
ernor's resignation. 


Two newspapermen of the weekly Saltillo Pueblo presented Attorney General 
Lépez Arias with serious accusations against Coahuila Governor RaGl Madero, a rel- 
ative of the deceased Revolutionary leader Francisco I. Madero. The reporters 
claimed that Madero had them apprehended and severely beaten by secret service 
policemen. who threatened to kill them if they continued to publish incriminating ar- 
ticles exposing irregularities in Madero's administration. Both were taken to the 
hospital for treatment, and the offices of the Saltillo paper were left in partial de-. 
struction following the incident. Claiming this as a conclusive indication that free- 
dom of the press no longer existed in the state, the newspaper took its complaints to 
legal authorities, who took no action and hesitated even to investigate the charges. 


President Lépez Mateos received unexpected and unwelcome criticism in a 
letter from Army General Adolfo Le6n Osorio to ex-President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 
Without being given time to pack his bags or notify his wife, the general had been 
whisked by plane to the Revillagigedo Islands, far off Mexico's west coast, ostensibly 
to study the establishment of defense installations. When Leén Osorio protested that 
his assignment was a form of exile, Congressman Manuel Moreno Sanchez answered 
that only Le6n Osorio would consider his assignment exile: Moreno Sanchez added 
that the General should resign from the Army if he wanted to meddle in politics. 
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Eugenio Méndez Docurro was appointed director of the Instituto Politécnico 
Nacional (IPN), and classes began as usual as government intervention terminated 
(HAR, XII: 76). Three commissions were established to effect the institute's re- 
organization and ensure the end of agitation. Upon occupying the administrative of- 
fices, held by student groups for several months (HAR, XI: 538), administrators 
found that office equipment had been damaged and $16, 000 in funds stolen. 


Former President Lazaro Cardenas, after an unexpected meeting with Lépez 
Mateos, spoke freely to the press in what Excelsior called his first extensive inter- 
view in 14 years. Cardenas was critical of the recent foreign loans to PEMEX (the 
government oil monopoly set up after he ordered the expropriation of foreign com- 
panies in 1938). The former President was sure that enough Mexican capital could 
have been raised had the proper methods been followed. CArdenas was appointed by 
L6épez Mateos to organize Mexico's steel production, which would put the Altos 
Hornos government steel plant in Monterrey under his jurisdiction. CArdenas said 
the Krupp steel mill in Western Germany had agreed to invest in the "largest steel 
mill in Latin America" to be constructed near Manzanillo, Colima, and to use iron 
ore from Michoac4n and other nearby deposits. Since this was not the first time 
foreign capital had made preliminary agreements to set up a steel plan in Colima, 
skeptics were dubious. 


In past months the fear of peso devaluation had caused most internal financial 
transactions to be effected in dollars. In order to bolster confidence in the peso, re- 
inforced by the $190 million U.S. credit authorized in February, the Bank of Mexico 
restricted the use of dollars, called in a large percentage of the dollar supply, and 
demanded that any dollar deposits in private banks be turned over to the Bank of 
Mexico. 


The 50% reduction in February of the import duties on small, "'popular-type"' 
imported cars (HAR, XII: 79) was followed by the publication of new standards for 
the fixing of prices and profits. The resulting price cuts affected thirteen European 
automobiles, American Motors' Rambler, and the Studebaker Lark. Price reduc- 
tions ranged from 15% to 32%. The price of a Volkswagon, for example, was reduced 
22% to $1891. The duty on medium priced cars (including Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth) remained about the same, while that on "intermediate" and "luxury" cars 
were raised. Ford and General Motors apparently planned to discontinue assembling 
luxury models and to increase the assembly of their small European-type cars, such 
as the Anglia and Opel. The new policy was intended to provide transportation for 
more people in the middle-income bracket needing an automobile for their work. It 
may also have been designed to decrease dollar area imports and to reduce traffic 
congestion in Mexico City. The tariff cuts applied also to automotive parts and ma- 
terials for assembly in Mexico, with the provision that use of domestically produced 
parts and materials be continued and that within six months assemblers must replace 
many materials now imported with Mexican-made items. One reason for this policy 
was the protection of Mexican cotton since cotton would be bartered for automobiles. 
Mexican cotton exports during 1958 were divided as follows: Japan, 39.2%: Belgium, 
11.8%; Western Germany, 9.5%; Great Britain, 8%: the Netherlands, 7%. 


Mexico was chosen as the seat of the Inter-American Cotton Federation at the 
first meeting of the new organization (see EL SALVADOR). Mexican cotton became 
an issue in Washington when Senator J. W. Fulbright stated that pressure by the 
U.S. State Department on the Department of Agriculture had brought about the reduc- 
tion of subsidies to U.S. cotton exporters. These subsidies had just been raised 
(HAR, XII: 79), much to the annoyance of Mexico, which complained to the United 
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States. Reducing U.S. subsidies would presumably raise the world cotton price. 
The State Department denied that it had exerted influence to modify the cotton sur- 
plus in favor of Mexico or any other country. However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture also lowered the U.S. government support price on cotton. Since the United 
States produces the lion's share of free world cotton, this measure would tend to 
lower the world price, nullifying the previous reduction in subsidy to exporters. 


Mexico retained its position as the world's largest silver producer during 
1958, although production fell 4% from 47.2 million oz. in 1957 to 47.0 million in 
1958. However, Mexican exports of silver to the United States rose 23% over 1957 
exports to 20.4 million oz. in 1958. Curiously, Mexico imported 0.7 million oz. of 
silver because of a lack of refining capacity. 


A total of 428, 593 braceros (contract laborers) went to the United States during 
1958 and sent home (by conservative official estimate) $35.7 million. Thus the U.S. 
recession, contrary to U.S. Labor Department warnings, had little effect on the in- 
flux of braceros, since only 18,000 less went to the United States than in 1957. Al- 
though the official figure for braceros' earnings was higher than the $35 million in 
1957, independent observers put real bracero remittances at over $120 million each 
year. 


On March 19, financial sources reported that for several weeks Nacional Fi- 
nanciera, the government's financial agency, had been negotiating to buy all the 
stock of the airline Aeronaves de México. Former President Miguel Alemdn was the 
majority stockholder of Aeronaves, which flies to New York and New Orleans, as 
well as to several important Mexican cities. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


On March 26, the Guatemalan Congress recommended that the government 
break commercial relations with Mexico. The resolution called attention to the large 
Guatemalan deficit in trade with Mexico and denounced Mexico's "intransigent posi- 
tion'"' in the matter of resuming diplomatic relations. The Guatemalan Congress 
charged that Mexico had rejected mediation offers from El Salvador, the United 
States, Costa Rica, and Brazil, but Guatemalan Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo 
stated that his government had not received any offers of mediation to re-establish 
diplomatic relations with the Mexican Government. Possibly to rekindle anti- 
Mexican feeling among Guatemalans, which seemed to decrease this month, Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes charged that a plot to invade Guatemala was being 
planned in Mexico. Ina radio address, the President mentioned that former Guate- 
malan Ambassador to Mexico José Gregorio Dfaz and former Police Chief Rogelio 
Cruz Wer were sparking the plot. In a news conference in Mexico, Dfaz denounced 
the charges as "gross slander."' Colonel Cruz Wer ranked high in the regime of 
former President Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n and was widely accused of being a Com- 
munist, but he denied any connection with the Communist Party. Guatemala had tried 
several times to extradite him for trial on charges of torturing political prisoners. 
Ydigoras Fuentes also claimed that Mexico had been plotting with British Honduras 
to invade his country. The President said that foreign interests wanted to bring about 
a violent change of government in Guatemala because of his determination to integrate 
British Honduras with Guatemala. ~ 
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President Ydfgoras Fuentes abruptly reshuffled his cabinet during March. As 
before, all the key posts were occupied by men of predominantly right- wing tenden- 
cies. The new cabinet included: Julio Prado Garcfa Salas, Minister of Finance; 
Roberto Ortiz y Ortiz, Labor; Carlos Salazar Gatica, Interior; Clemente Marroquin 
Rojas, Agriculture; Vicente Diaz Samoyoa, Education. Diaz Samoyoa was the only 
"technician" in the cabinet since he had been a former president of the University of 
San Carlos and was the only person of no known political affiliation. Foreign Minis- 
ter Jestis Unda Murillo retained his post, as did Defense Minister José Rubén Gon- 
zAlez Siqui, and the following: Eduardo Rodriguez Genis, Economy; Carlos Cipriani, 
Communications; and Mariano Lépez Herrarte, Public Health. 


Four deputies and six other leading members of the Partido Revolucionario 
were expelled from the party when they opposed the leadership of Mario Méndez 
Montenegro. The ''rebels"' were forming a party, the Consejo Revolucionario (Revo- 
lutionary Council) and claimed that they were being backed by revolutionary forces 
in 12 departments, especially Zacapa. In those areas it was assumed that the split 
was a political maneuver to give the false impression that the liberal forces were 
alarmed at the increasing strength of the Partido Revolucionario. 


On March 10, at least 14 persons were injured in a street brawl between uni- 
versity students and cadets from the Polytechnical Military Institute. The dispute 
began when the University students mocked the cadets in a pre-Eastertide parade. 
The cadets retaliated by name-calling and stone-throwing, and the brawl was 
stopped only by a volley of shots which the police fired over the heads of the partici- 
pants. The students at the University of San Carlos annually stage a carnival parade 
to satirize and ridicule government, military, political, and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. The opposition brought the event to the attention of Congress and demanded 
that the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of National Defense intervene. 
However, the Ministers refused to take action since the clash was not specifically 
aimed against the government. The carnival brought a wave of protests from other 
groups in Guatemala City. Archbishop Mariano Rossell Arellano warned Guate- 
malan Catholics that they faced excommunication if they attended or participated in 
any of the carnival activities. The candidates for excommunication included Presi- 
dent Ydfgoras Fuentes himself, who, following a good-natured presidential custom, 
had contributed $4, 000 to this year's parade. 


Strong winds damaged over half of the banana plantings on Guatemala's north 
coast. Over 700,000 stems were destroyed, causing the year's exports to be re- 
duced by about 15%. On the brighter side, Guatemala's sugar surplus was above 
domestic requirements. This year's carry-over was 15,000 short tons, leaving a 
surplus of 10,000 tons which would be available for export. Larger sugar cane 
crops were expected during the next few years, and Guatemala's interest in the 
world sugar market would therefore increase. 


EL SALVADOR 


Showing confidence in the current calm in his country, President José Maria 
Lemus asked and received permission from the National Legislative Assembly to 
leave the country on an official visit to the United States. Vice President Humberto 
Costa was made Acting President for the period of his absence. President Lemus 
was in the United States from March 9 to March 21, visiting Charlottesville, Wash- 
ington, New York, Springfield, and New Orleans. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Alfredo Ortiz Mancia, Minister of Economy Alfonso 
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Rochac, Minister of Public Works Roberto A. Parker, and Salvadorean Ambassador 
in Washington Héctor David Castro. 


In Washington, President Lemus conferred with President Eisenhower and 
Acting Secretary of State Christian Herter. He addressed a joint meeting of both 
houses of Congress. In New York, he was the object of the traditional ticker-tape 
reception up Broadway to City Hall and visited the United Nations. He was the first 
President to open the operations of the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. He 
paid a visit to West Point, to the joy of the cadets who were excused from their pun- 
ishments in honor of the President. In the joint statement issued by the two Presi- 
dents, they announced that the United States would cooperate with El Salvador in a 
coffee study group and look for a reasonable way to improve the general condition of 
the world coffee trade. Both countries expressed their support of Central American 
integration and of the formation of a common Central American market to stimulate 
the investment of capital there. The aim of these plans was the "steady improve- 
ment of the welfare of the people." 


The Committee on Freedom of the Press of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation (IAPA) met in the Hotel Intercontinental in San Salvador on March 19-22 to 
prepare its semi-annual report on the state of the press. Jules Dubois, of the 
Chicago Tribune, chairman of the committee and author of the recently-published 
Fidel Castro: Rebel-Liberator or Dictator, denounced six Cuban newspapers as 
having been subsidized by Fulgencio Batista, receiving about $5, 800,000 from 1953 
to 1958. He asserted that Prensa Libre, Bohemia, and Havana Times were not 
among the six papers. Dubois also indicated that Venezuela did not enjoy freedom of 
the press, that he was declared persona non grata by the Confederaci6n Nacional de 
Periodistas of Caracas, and that there has been a Communist infiltration of the 
Venezuelan press. The Board of Directors of IAPA, composed of 45 publishers and 
editors of American newspapers with Alberto Gainza Paz of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires as chairman, met on March 23-24 and approved the naming of a special com- 
mission to investigate the charges of the Committee on Freedom of the Press that 
certain Cuban newspapers received subsidies from Batista. The Dominican Republic 
and Paraguay were described as "the darkest spots for the press of the Americas." 
Fortunately, it was reported, the countries where the governments deny freedom of 
the press could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


Representatives of Mexico, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Panama, Colombia, and Peru attended the First Inter-American Cotton Federation 
which met in San Salvador; they approved the establishment of an Inter-American 
Cotton Federation to have its seat in Mexico City. They also agreed to form a per- 
manent committee with its seat in Washington, to pressure the United States into 
abandoning its cotton export policy, which the conference considered to be the prin- . 
cipal cause of the fall of world cotton prices. Robert C. Sherman, U.S. observer 
at the conference, noted that the world cotton market would not be normal while pro- 
duction was not proportionate to demand. The conference agreed to establish a 
system similar to that used by the coffee producing countries--i.e., to fix export 
quotas for each country. This would require an agreement with the United States. 
Although the representatives of Guatemala, Panama, Colombia, and Peru did not 
sign the agreement since they lacked authorization from their governments to do so, 
they were invited to sign later. 
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Disturbances in the aftermath of the February revolt agitated Honduras during 
most of March. Early in the month, public conviction that the worst was over was 
bolstered by an official report that all areas were calm. Revolt leader Armando 
VelAsquez Cerrato was said to have left Nicaragua for Mexico; and legal action was 
being prepared against those involved in the uprising, including numerous profes- 
sional and business men as well as students. Amnesty was promised to those who 
had been "duped" into revolting and had since fled to Nicaragua. 


The tranquility was shattered by renewed rebel radio blasts denouncing the 
Washington pact with Nicaragua, and predicting the downfall of President Ramén 
Villeda Morales. Rebels attacked Los Tarros in Santa BA4rbara Department. A Red 
Cross detachment, sent to receive amnestied rebels in Choluteca Department, was 
met instead by five hundred armed men who were stopped only after several had been 
killed and wounded by the Honduran Army. Another group was reported to be moving 
on San Gerénimo. In Tegucigalpa, on March 11, the houses of two government offi- 
cials were damaged by bombs. The home of the president of the National Congress 
was set on fire. The town of San Lucas was sacked by five hundred men on March 17, 
and all activities in the southern area were reported paralyzed. Predictions of a 
general uprising on March 26, fostered by Vel4squez Cerrato and his followers, 
caused serious concern to President Villeda Morales. 


However, the revolt was failing. One hundred and nineteen rebels accepted 
amnesty, and the rebel radio was not heard after March 9. VelAsquez Cerrato left 
Costa Rica (where he had actually been) for Mexico, admitting failure; and the Nica- 
raguan Government seized the rebel radio on March 24. Nevertheless, violence 
continued. There were further bombings in Tegucigalpa on March 20, 22, and 28; 
and bandits ranged through Santa Barbara, Intibuca, and El Paraiso Departments. 
In Intibuca, a group led by M4ximo Bejarano sacked the town of San Isidro. 


While some bandits were forced to flee to Guatemala, the situation was gen- 
erally so serious that country people were coming to Tegucigalpa, demanding either 
_adequate protection by the Army or permission to arm themselves. This plea was 
favorably received by Villeda Morales, whose administration had become increas- 
ingly embroiled in a controversy over the proper role of the Army. While it seemed 
unable to control bandits and revolutionaries, the Army was accused of showing con- 
tempt for presidential authority when the National Police, under Army control, ar- 
rested and mistreated four members of the Presidential Guard. El Cronista de- 
manded that the National Police be returned to civilian control and that the Army's 
virtually autonomous role be ended by a constitutional amendment (HAR, X: 586, 
653). 


Meanwhile Honduras accused Nicaragua of violating the Washington pact by 
allowing rebels to cross the frontier. Radio Tegucigalpa charged that numerous 
Hondurans in Nicaragua had been forced to take refuge in foreign embassies since 
they knew too much about Nicaragua's role in the revolt. The radio also attacked 
alleged help to the government from Fidel Castro; saying that any such help would 
be part of an attempt to make Hondurans Cuban subjects. While no such help ar- 
rived, some Cuban rebel officers did visit Villeda Morales during the month. 


Blaming the United States for the economic crisis in Honduras, Radio Teguci- 
galpa demanded a revision in the trade treaty between the two countries. Lack of 
new investments by the banana companies was claimed to be a major factor in the 
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depression, but the United Fruit Company lost $2 million in Honduras in 1958 and 

planned to close five plantations there. In addition, teachers and highway workers 
were reported unpaid. On the brighter side, cotton production and prices were up, 
and new cotton gins had been established. A highway linking Potrerillos in El Pa- 

raiso Department with the Eastern Highway was inaugurated. 


NICARAGUA 


President Luis A. Somoza Debayle's troubles continued as defections and 
rumors of violence mounted. Opposition leader Enrique Lacayo Farfan escaped to 
Costa Rica claiming that he had been subjected to mistreatment by Somoza's police, 
while two other opposition leaders took refuge in the Salvadorean Embassy. The en- 
voy to Costa Rica, Ambassador Leonte Herdocia Ortega, and an aide resigned and 
were granted asylum in that country (see COSTA RICA). Herdocia claimed he had 
been ordered to persecute Nicaraguan refugees. Two radio newscasters were ar- 
rested on March 17 for inciting revolt but were ordered released a few days later 
after they went on a hunger strike. 


Pamphlets distributed by the so-called Frente Interno Revolucionario, threat- 
ening acts of violence and calling for revolt, increased tension already exacerbated 
by rumors of invasion. President Somoza blamed ex-President José Figueres of 
Costa Rica and the Communists for stirring up most of the trouble. Alluding to pos- 
sible Cuban intervention, he said he could handle any "bearded invaders." Later, 
Somoza denied that a force of Nicaraguans and Cubans had disembarked on Roatan 
Island near the Honduran border. At the same time, reports indicated that the 
Costa Rican Government was taking steps to prevent refugees under the leadership 
of Lacayo Farfan from attacking Nicaragua, while in Guatemala a group called the 
"Movimiento de Liberacién de Nicaragua" announced its support of a general strike 
in Nicaragua. Though most of Somoza's statements claimed that the situation was 
peaceful, Roberto Abatinza, editor of El Centroamericano of Leén, said there was 
danger of a "bloody tragedy." 


Freedom of the press itself was becoming more of anissue. A reporter was 
beaten by a security agent; and political commentator Juan Argliello, while admitting 
that freedom of the press still existed, said he could no longer agree with the recent 
statement of Governor Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico, that Nicaragua should not be con- 
sidered part of the Caribbean "dictatorial triangle."' Argtiello said that while the 
government had been improving until recently, it was not good now. 


Meanwhile, the opposition proposed that an election be held in the near future 
rather than in 1963. However, the Liberal Independents, largest group in the oppo- 
sition, were split on the desirability of holding an election under Somoza's stand- 
ards, while in Masaya, Liberals were reported to have asked Somoza to postpone the 
elections because of a feud among their leaders. 


Despite these troubles, economic activity was up, with the cotton crop about to 
set a record for the second successive year. The harvest was expected to be 230, 000 
bales, 5% higher than last year. However, cotton exports were down slightly, and 
Somoza granted growers another subsidy for the coming year. Nicaragua suffered its 
third successive foreign trade deficit in 1958, lowering foreign exchange reserves 
from 13.7 to 8.1 millions, including drawings on the International Monetary Fund. 
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In other fields, coffee production was down 10% from last year. Although 
prices were lower, the government planned to increase production of coffee and also 
to improve corn output by loans and technical programs. Plans to mine copper were 
disclosed, with shipping to be from Prinzalpoca on the Caribbean. The first ship- 
ment of meat to the United States was made in November: and by the end of March, 
479,000 pounds had been airshipped to Miami. 


COSTA RICA 


After a five-day debate, the Legislative Assembly by a vote of 25 to 20 cen- 
sured President Mario Echandi for his cordial meeting with Nicaraguan President 
Luis A. Somoza Debayle during the dedication of a joint customs house (HAR, XII: 
85). The Assembly declared that the action was inconsistent with Costa Rica's 
traditional dislike of dictatorships. Echandi's minority Partido de Unién Nacional 
was unable to defeat the motion, which was also opposed by the Partido Republicano 
of former President Rafael Calderén Guardia. Shortly thereafter, the Nicaraguan 
Ambassador in San José, Leonte Herdocia Ortega, resigned his post and was 
granted the status of a refugee. Embassy Counselor Otto Somarriba also left his 
position with the intention of going to Mexico. Herdocia Ortega, a career diplomat, 
made public a telegram to Somoza in which he maintained that he could no longer in 
conscience serve a regime which permitted "outrages and misconduct.'' He claimed 
that Nicaragua's consul general in New York, Guillermo Lang, had telephoned him 
from Panama suggesting that he arrange for 'gangsters'' to commit a series of 
crimes in Costa Rica. This, he said, was more than an honest and decent man 
could endure. From Managua, Lang denied Herdocia's statement. The Nicaraguan 
Foreign Ministry asserted that the Ambassador had been under treatment for ''nerv- 
ous prostration, '' while Lang said his action could only be explained by a "decline of 
his mental health." 


Costa Rican guards on the Nicaraguan border were doubled after reports that 
Nicaraguan exiles were planning an attack on their homeland. Echandi seemed de- 
termined to maintain Costa Rica's neutrality by preventing any such attack. A re- 
port from the Dominican Republic alleged that a group of 38 bearded Cubans bearing 
arms sufficient for 500 men had disembarked from a Panamanian ship and had gone 
into hiding in the Costa Rican mountains near the border following an encounter with 
Costa Rican soldiers. The Dominican report said the group was part of the Carib- 
bean Legion (HAR, I: 2-8) which was allegedly revived by the Pact of Caracas 
(HAR, XII: 67, 116). The same reports claimed it was under the command of 
former Costa Rican President José Figueres. 


In Havana for six days as the guest of the Cuban Government, Figueres locked 
horns with Fidel Castro over the issue of relations with the United States. The dis- 
agreement became public during a mass rally of workers. During a speech in 
which he pointed out that Latin Americans sometimes seemed to talk to the United 
States "in the language of a military enemy" and to disregard the possibility of war 
between the United States and Russia, Figueres was abruptly interrupted by Cuban 
labor leader David Salvador, who shouted that Cuba had been "oppressed" by the 
United States and that there could be no question of friendship between the countries. 
Somewhat chastened, Figueres continued in a milder tone, asserting that in Vene- 
zuela and Costa Rica U.S. companies had been willing to negotiate differences. He 
exhorted Latin American nations to understand the tensions confronting large coun- 
tries, but concluded that he respected the Cuban Revolution and did not intend to 
criticize or give advice but only to express his ideas. He was followed on the plat- 
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form by Castro, who opened his remarks with a declaration of neutralist policy in 
the cold war, adding that he was "hurt and surprised" that his "old friend"' Figueres 
had fallen victim to U.S. propaganda. He claimed that "the big trusts and vested 
interests" had been responsible for more Cuban deaths than the Batista regime. 


The Costa Ricans' reputation as peaceful citizens was sullied when rioting 
erupted in the closing moments of a soccer game with Mexico in San José. Hoping 
for a victory to avenge their team's defeat in Mexico City, the patriotic crowd 
surged in frenzy onto the field as it appeared that their team was to lose by a score 
of two to one. The mob destroyed two planes at the nearby airfield in the belief that 
they belonged to Mexican spectators. Total damage was estimated at $30, 000. 


U.S. Ambassador Whiting Willauer, former Ambassador to Honduras, lamented 
the destruction of Central American forests by fires, set to clear planting areas, 
which were allowed to burn unchecked. He suggested unofficially that joint action be 
taken by the Central American countries, and mentioned specifically that the U.S. 
technique of dropping fire fighters by parachute might be introduced. 


PANAMA 


A plot by National Guard officers to overthrow the government was frustrated 
during the first week of March when more than twenty leaders of the planned coup 
were arrested. By the end of the week, it was reported that 55 guards, mainly ser- 
geants and corporals, had been implicated and 33 of them arrested. Seven civilians, 
four of whom were members of the Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional, were also 
arrested. The conspirators had planned their coup for the morning of March 4 at 
3 a.m., at which time simultaneous action was to have brought the Guard's head- 
quarters and the international airport at Tocumén, from which later operations were 
to be directed, under their control. Sources in the Guard reported that the conspira- 
tors had planned to give the presidency to First Vice President Temistocles Diaz, 
who had long been in conflict with President Ernesto de la Guardia. Diaz apparently 
was not involved in the plot, however. Many people believed that the guards, most 
of whom had served from five to fifteen years, had felt dissatisfied with the lack of 
advancement given them and had plotted the revolution to remedy such "injustices." 
Others felt that the whole plot was due to the activities of members of the Movimiento 
de Liberaci6n Nacional, apparently tied in with an anti-dictatorial group formed in 
Caracas (see VENEZUELA). 


A law proposed by the President limiting freedom of expression aroused strong 
opposition, especially from the press and radio. Responsible sources agreed that a 
law which would at least assign responsibility for damaging statements was necessary. 
However, the proposed law, which provided stiff penalties for criticism or derision 
of the nation or of high public officials, aroused strong objections. President de la 
Guardia promised to consider amendments to the proposed law, which was not ex- 
pected to be passed in its present form. 


President de la Guardia and leaders of the government party Coalicién Nacional 
Patridtica (CPN) were reportedly in conflict at the beginning of March, but later in 
the month the party issued a public declaration supporting de la Guardia. Meanwhile, 
Gilberto Arias Guardia was making a tour of the country in an effort to win support 
for a third party (HAR, XI: 605). 
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Nationalist agitation over the Panama Canal continued, with many Panamanians 
favoring a 50-50 split of profits, and there were many protests that job and wage in- 
equalities still existed. Nationalist sentiment was again evident when Panama re- 
buffed the six-nation protest against the extension of Panama's territorial waters to 
12 miles, which would box in both entrances to the canal and give Panama the right, 
so nationalists claimed, to stop approaching vessels. Maj. Gen. William E. Potter, 
Governor of the Canal Zone, defended the prevailing tolls, claiming that the Canal 
was not intended as a money-maker for anyone and implying that demands for a 
50-50 split were completely unjustified. Former Panamanian Foreign Minister 
Aquilino Boyd replied with the nationalist view, stating that tolls were currently 
lower than when the canal opened in 1914. 


In the United States, the April issue of Foreign Affairs, which circulated in 
March, contained an article by Professors Martin B. Travis and James T. Watkins IV 
of Stanford University suggesting that the position of the United States on the control 
of the Canal had been outmoded. These political scientists suggested that the United 
States should give control of the Canal to an international board rather than attempt 
to maintain sole authority over it. They asserted that the Canal was no longer mili- 
tarily or economically vital to the United States, and that it could no longer be ade- 
quately defended from a military standpoint. Observing that possession of the Canal 

' was not essential and had been earning increasing enmity for the United States in 
Latin America, the article warned that a continuation of the traditional policy might 
cause Panama to nationalize the Canal. On the other hand, Edward Hunter in the 
conservative National Review (March 14), upheld the traditional position of the United 
States on the Canal, citing Communist agitation as the root of the Canal trouble. He 
defended the legality of the United States' position in Panama and advocated a firmer, 

clearer policy which would make it clear to the Panamanians that limitless conces- 

sions could not be won by continued pressure. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


The March retrial of 43 Cuban airmen, charged with genocide for the bombing 
and strafing of civilians in Oriente Province during the revolution, had wide reper- 
cussions. The defense maintained that the men had deliberately directed their fire 
into unpopulated regions in order not to kill civilians and had subsequently falsified 
reports to their superiors, offering as proof the low number of casualties. The de- 
fense also pointed out that "genocide" is not recognized by Cuban military law. On 
March 3, a three-man revolutionary tribunal acquitted all 43 flyers on grounds of in- 
sufficient evidence. The reaction was immediate. Hundreds took part in protest 
demonstrations in the streets of Santiago. Prime Minister Fidel Castro announced 
that the acquittal of the airmen was a "big mistake" which would play directly into the 
hands of Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Castro then called for a new 
trial by a special five-man tribunal. Defense Minister Augusto Martinez replaced 
Lieutenant Antonio Cejas as prosecutor. Defense attorney Carlos Pefia Justiz, who 
had defended Castro in 1953, warned the court that Castro could become "a new Na- 
poleon of the Caribbean," depending on its verdict. If the decision of the original 
court were not honored because of pressure from Castro, he said, a dangerous prece- 
dent would be established. Nevertheless, in the second trial all 43 airmen were con- 
victed and sentenced to long terms of hard labor. The National Bar Association in 
Havana and the Bar Association of Santiago protested against Castro's intervention, 
which was criticized widely in Latin America and the United States. Castro defended 
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his action by saying, ''Revolutionary justice is based not on legal precepts, but on 
moral conviction. Since the airmen belonged to the air force of former President 
Fulgencio Batista, which bombed and strafed open cities and towns, killing and 

wounding innocent civilians, they are criminals and must be punished." 


The executions continued unabated, and by the end of March the total had 
reached 493, according to La Prensa of New York. Castro warned that all persons 
engaged in illegal gambling, trafficking in narcotics, and stealing public funds could 
also expect death by the firing squad. Apparently Castro was trying to discourage 

the gangsterism which plagued Batista's regime. 


The Cuban Government took over temporary control and management of the 
Cuban Telephone Company, an affiliate of International Telephone and Telegraph 
(I T and T). By a 1957 agreement with Batista, the company had been allowed to 
raise rates in exchange for a $65 million improvement in service. As a result of the 
Castro government's intervention, rates were reduced (tolls from 10¢ to 5¢) and ex- 
pansion was accelerated. U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip W. Bonsal said the 
Cuban Government's action was a matter between the users and suppliers of tele- 


phone service. I T and T managers did not apparently expect the firm to be nation- 
alized. 


One of the first things Castro did upon coming into power was to suspend all 
financial aid to newspapers and newspapermen (HAR, XII: 25). Without this aid some 
of Havana's 18 dailies would have to shut down, since they could not make ends meet 
on returns from street sales alone. Hoping to do away with corruption without the 
wholesale collapse of newspapers and widespread unemployment among newspaper- 
men, Castro promised a substantial raise of minimum wages once a study had been 
made of publication costs. He urged newspapermen to protect freedom of the press. 
The Cuban Government was discussing plans for the establishment of a Latin Ameri- 


can news service, designed to compete with U.S. wire services in some of the Latin 
American countries. 


Castro announced to a group of touring American newspapermen that elections 
would be delayed for about two years to give the opposition a chance to develop. He 
said that to hold an election now would be unfair because the Revolutionary Govern- 

ment would command an overwhelming majority. 


Castro launched the largest single land redistribution project to date in Pinar 
del Rfo on March 1. The government's Agricultural Development Bank bought 25, 000 
acres for distribution to landless peasants. More than eight thousand acres were 
suited for tobacco, about eight thousand acres were grassland, and the rest was 
wooded or rocky. Most of the farmers were former tenants who had been working 
the land for years for a share of the profits. Castro also announced plans to drain 
202, 350 hectares of swamp land known as Ciénaga de Zapata in Las Villas Province, 
to be distributed among 24, 000 peasant families. It was estimated that the project 
would take eight months and would provide employment for fifty thousand workers. 
Humberto Sorf, Minister of Agriculture, said that the land reform program would 
have several stages. In the first stage, government land, particularly the land ex- 
propriated from Batista collaborators, would be distributed to peasants already 
working it. Agricultural cooperatives would be formed. The second stage would in- 


volve the redistribution of private lands extracted from large landholdings according 
to "scientific, economic, and social criteria." 


The Cuban Government passed a law authorizing the confiscation of all money 
and property of thousands of "Batista collaborators.'' The list included Batista him- 
self, former Vice President Rafael Guas Inclan, all cabinet ministers appointed 
since March 10, 1952 (the year of the Batista coup), officers of the Armed Forces 
who participated in the coup, all senators and representatives of both government 
and opposition parties who served from 1954 to 1958 and those who sought office, and 
all provincial governors and municipal mayors who served during the Batista regime. 
Faustino Pérez, Minister in Charge of the Recovery of Stolen Government Property, 
was to publish lists of those whose property would be confiscated. 


Castro launched a campaign against what he called "that 'superexploitation, ' 
the payment of rent.'' Construction of new apartment houses would be curtailed, and 
owners of vacant lots would be forced to sell to anyone wishing to build a home or to 
the Government Institute of Savings and Housing. Castro promised low-cost govern- 
ment housing, to be largely financed by a new lottery. 


International relations in the Caribbean remained tense. Castro said he would 
like to lead the fight to overthrow the Trujillo regime in the Dominican Republic but 
he could not do so while he was Premier of Cuba. He told a mass rally in Santiago, 

"IT cannot follow my impulses. . .soI must resign myself to condemning the dictator- 
ship.'' Meanwhile, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo declared that he was forming his own 
foreign legion of twenty-five thousand "true anti-Communists."' Trujillo put his legion 
at the call of any Caribbean nation "threatened by the aggressors in Cuba and Vene- 
zuela." 


Castro continued to level charges against the United States. He asserted that 
"enemies of the revolution" were buying arms publicly in Miami and that the U.S. 
authorities were doing nothing to stop them. U.S. federal authorities denied the 
charge. Castro publicly disagreed with José Figueres, ex-President of Costa Rica, 
when he said that Latin America should side with the United States in the cold war. 
Castro declared that Cuba would remain neutral (see COSTA RICA). U.S.-Cuban 
relations improved with the appointment of Philip Wilson Bonsal as U.S. Ambassador 
to Cuba. The Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, Roy R. Ru- 
bottom Jr., put an end to a wave of congressional criticism by writing the Society of 
Newspaper Editors that they had acted within their rights in inviting Castro to speak 
to them on April 17 in Washington, and that Castro was within his rights in accepting. 
The State Department assured Castro that he would be welcome. 


Government reforms brought a lower level of economic activity. Foreign trade 
dropped off since licenses and letters of credit were required for the importation of 
197 luxury and semi-luxury items. Because of the freezing of bank accounts of Ba- 
tista collaborators and the confiscation of their property, U.S. banks and exporters 
were reluctant to extend credit to anyone who might fall into that category. The pa- 
ralysis of government financial institutions such as the Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Bank, the Bank of Social and Economic Development, and the Bank of 
Foreign Commerce restricted investments. Accused of graft under Batista, they 
were closed, but their bonds were accepted by local banks as part of their reserves. 
Castro might later honor and pay this public debt, but meanwhile there was uncer- 
tainty. Construction, the second largest Cuban industry, was seriously affected by 
the new law prohibiting the construction of apartment houses. Castro claimed the re- 
sulting unemployment would be compensated for by government projects, especially 
the construction of low-cost housing, but many were doubtful. 
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On the brighter side, Finance Minister Rufo Lépez Fresquet predicted a sur- 
plus of 25 million pesos (the peso is officially on a par with the dollar) in the public 
treasury by July. With favorable weather conditions, Cuba should be able to meet 
its official quota of 5, 800, 000 Spanish long tons of sugar for 1959. 


HAITI 


In a petition to the Organization of American States, former Haitian pro- 
visional President Daniel Fignolé asked that body to take measures against Presi- 
dent Francois Duvalier whom Fignolé called a dictator. Fignolé's petition was 
backed by the new coalition formed to overthrow Duvalier by three exiled leaders: 
Fignolé, former Senator Louis Dejoie, and former Finance Minister Clément Jumelle 
(HAR, XII 91). In Haiti, President Duvalier was taking precautions against threat- 
ened invasion attempts. Small airfields were strewn with old barrels to prevent 
secret landings. At least four oppositionists were killed by the police. Among those 
slain was Claude Mirambeau, a Dejoie supporter. Duvalier exhorted the people to 
remain alert and raised the war cry of famed independence patriot Jean Jacques 
Dessalines (1758-1806), "Coupe téte! Boule cailles!" (Cut off heads! Burn houses!) 
He asked the United States to prevent the invasion that was being prepared in Cuba. 

A formal protest was made to the Cuban Government for permitting Louis Dejoie to 
propagandize on the Cuban radio against the Haitian Government. Another protest 
was sent to the Mexican Government because the Mexican Embassy in Port-au-Prince 
had given asylum to critics of the Haitian Government wanted by the police and sub- 
sequently had them transferred to Mexico. Exiled critics of the Duvalier govern- 
ment felt that the presence of the U.S. Marine mission in Haiti (HAR, XII: 91) at the 
invitation of President Duvalier was unfortunate because it might involve the United 
States in the explosive Haitian political situation and place the United States in a 
dilemma similar to that it encountered in Batista's Cuba. 


Drought-caused famine was affecting all of Haiti, especially the northwestern 
peninsula. More than 45, 000 people faced starvation if rain did not come soon. 
Diseases and the effects of malnutrition spread as peasant food supply dropped below 
subsistence levels. Two hundred deaths were attributed to starvation and disease. 
President Duvalier asked for food in a telegram to Lady Douglas-Hamilton, president 
of Help for Haiti Inc. in New York: U.S. religious groups sent emergency aid. The 
United States also donated 6,000 tons of surplus food in 1959, but the distribution was 
slow because of primitive road conditions. The United States announced an emergency 
grant of $6 million to meet Haiti's budget and trade deficits. This grant was also in- 
tended to bolster Haiti's government in the face of invasion threats and could be taken 
as a veiled warning against such conflicts. 


In a published list banning the importation of eight items, the Haitian Govern- 
ment included rice--the only food named. The United States had exported 16, 566 
hundredweight of rice to Haiti in 1958. 


Haitian businessmen involved in the tourist industry, currently the only impor- 
tant dollar earner, deplored news reports of impending invasion and famine as harm- 


ing their business. However, Haitian tourism was less affected than tourism in the 
Dominican Republic. 
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As the immediate danger of an invasion of the Dominican Republic by Domini- 
can exiles, aided by Castro's Cubans and sympathetic Venezuelans, receded, the 
Dominican exile groups, divided by sectarianism and jealousy, were struggling for 
some kind of unity. In New York City, the Unién Revolucionaria Dominicana (30th of 
March Battalion) headed by Pablo Hugo Espaillat met with the Movimiento Revolu- 
cionario del 27 de Febrero headed by César Morales, the Unién Patriética Domini- 
cana, and representatives of Haitian exiles. While these factions pledged mutual co- 
operation, outside the building in which they were meeting supporters of Dominican 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo formed a picket line. The line was dissolved when 
a group of exiles sallied forth from the meeting and chased the Trujillo supporters, 
showering them with eggs and tomatoes. The Movimiento Revolucionario del 27 de 
Febrero later proposed the formation of a Dominican Government-in-exile as the only 
means of uniting the various revolutionary groups. In Caracas, Venezuela, Nicolas 
Silfa, representative in the United States of the oldest and best known opposition 
group, the Partido Revolucionario Dominicano (PRD), participated in the formation 
of another coalition, the Bloque de Liberaci6n Dominicana. However, as each group 
promoted a new coalition, the opposition scene became increasingly confused. Older 
groups such as the PRD were suspicious of newer organizations like the Unién Patrié- 
tica Dominicana, which, with its headquarters in Caracas,was said to be the largest 
of the bodies. Another important group expected to figure in any reorganization was 
the Vanguardia Revolucionaria Dominicana. 


Hemispherica said that a liberation movement could not be undertaken without 
unity and coordination among the foes of Trujillo. The liberal magazine also doubted 
that Dominicans inside the republic were yet able to respond and give aid to invaders 
“however they might wish to."' The New York Times reported that a 112-man inva- 
sion party leaving Cuba for the Dominican Republic had been arrested by Cuban au- 
thorities as it left the beach. Dominican revolutionary radio stations in Cuba invited 
Dominicans to commit sabotage and to organize revolt. 


In response to invasion threats, the Dominican Government announced the for- 
mation of a "Foreign Legion'' composed of army veterans, retired officers, and 
conscripted Haitian agricultural workers. This army was to operate along the Haitian 
border. Sources in Venezuela and Cuba feared that the "Foreign Legion" was actually 
to be led by army officers who had fled those countries, and that the Legion would be 
used to bolster Duvalier's regime in Haiti and to launch a counter-revolutionary at- 
tack against Fidel Castro in Cuba. It was presumably a counterpart to the so-called 
"Caribbean Legion" of the anti-Trujillo forces. 


A Dominican ship left Bilbao, Spain for Ciudad Trujillo with a cargo of arms. 
A French ship, headed for the Dominican Republic with 400 tons of arms and muni- 


tions, was threatened with being blown up while docked for emergency repairs in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


A new disappearance was added to the list, headed by Jestis de Galindez and 
Gerald Lester Murphy, of those enemies of Trujillo's regime who have presumably 
been eliminated. Lieutenant Israel Clark, a retired Dominican naval officer who was 
also involved in the anti-Trujillo underground, disappeared after he had brought his 
family to the United States for their security and had returned to the Dominican Re- 
public. Mrs. Lydia Rodrfguez de Clark said her husband was arrested on October 24, 
1958 and questioned about his membership in the PRD. He was allegedly seen on 
January 6, 1959 near a police prison, bleeding and beaten. A friend helped him toa 
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hospital from which he disappeared. Nicolas Silfa charged Dominican secret police 
chief Johnny Abbas with direct responsibility for the murder, adding that Clark was 
a leading member of the PRD underground. The Dominican Government denied the 
accusations and insisted that Clark had been held in official esteem until he left the 
country in October. 


Former FBI agent John Joseph Frank was fined $500 for acting as an unregis- 
tered agent for Trujillo and the Dominican Republic. He was first indicted during the 
grand jury investigation of the Galfndez and Murphy disappearances, and he was 
granted a new trial after his conviction in December 1957. 


Trujillo had apparently decided that refugee Cuban Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
was no longer welcome. His newspaper, El Caribe, bore the headline "Batista 
should get out,"' and his radio station blared "Batista's presence here is repugnant 
and unpleasant. Contact with Batista disgusts and shames us. Trujillo's nobility 
and Christian kindness have given shelter to a man who would not have come here if 
he had any sense of decency."' Informed sources denied, however, that Batista was 
leaving for Spain. 


The executive council of the AFL-CIO urged the Organization of American 
States to expel the Dominican Republic until a democratic government was freely 
elected by the people of that country. The AFL-CIO branded the Trujillo dictatorship 
as not only a blot on the honor of the American family of nations but a constant threat 
to the peace of the hemisphere. 


The relative economic well-being of the country continued to be a factor in Tru- 
jillo's favor. The value of Dominican exports in 1958 rose to $136.6 million as com- 
pared to $132 million in 1957. Nevertheless, the export balance, estimated at $20 
million, was less than half the $45 million in 1957. Unhealthy signs were the decline 
in foreign exchange reserves, the tightness of the money supply, and the decline in 
tourism. Commercial activity in general fell off appreciably in the last quarter of 
1958, according to Foreign Commerce Weekly. Industrial expansion, mostly with 
U.S. capital, seemed to be the brightest spot, as the construction of many plants was 
under way. 


PUERTO RICO 


With Alaska and Hawaii scheduled to become the 49th and 50th states of the 
Union, statehood advocates turned their attention to Puerto Rico. The debate over 
the island's status, which began in earnest in the summer of 1958 (HAR, XI: 382), 
showed no signs of abating and promised to become the leading issue of the approach- 
ing 1960 Puerto Rican elections. 


The controversy was further stimulated when Democratic representative 

Victor L. Anfuso of New York submitted a bill to the U.S. Congress to grant state- 
hood to the island. The measure, like the February bill to give independence to the 
island (HAR, XII: 31, 94), was termed "out of order" because it "went over the head" 
of the official island government and did not provide for a referendum to determine 
Puerto Rican sentiment toward permanent union with the United States. However, the 
bill encouraged statehood proponents on the island. Led by Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez 
and Luis A. Ferré, president and vice president respectively of the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER), the statehood advocates stressed that union would give Puerto 
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Rico six or seven Congressmen and two Senators, an active part in making federal 
laws and decisions which affect the island, and the establishment of "unrestricted" 
U.S. citizenship. Statehood seemed an unlikely possibility, however, as long as 
Luis Mufioz Marin remained governor of Puerto Rico. With 63% of the electorate 
behind him, and no sign of decreasing popularity, Mufioz Marin and his Partido Popu- 
lar DemocrAatico (PPD) were pledged to the continuance of Puerto Rico's present sta- 
tus as an autonomous "commonwealth" associated with the United States. The Gover- 
nor considered this relationship to be permanent; it was not merely a step toward 
statehood or independence, but the logical and ideal status within which Puerto Rico 
could achieve maximum political and economic development. For those who did not 
regard the ''commonwealth" concept as the ultimate answer for Puerto Rico, there 
were cogent economic reasons for refusing statehood. Under statehood, Puerto 
Ricans would lose their federal income tax exemption, and the tariff duties collected 
on foreign goods would go into the U.S. Treasury, a loss totaling about $156 million 
in the island's slightly more than a $1,000 million economy. Even though Puerto 
Rico received about $81 million in grants-in-aid from Congress last year for various 
projects, and might be expected to receive more as a state, the commonwealth gov- 
ernment still believed that statehood would decrease island income. Advocates of 
statehood challenged these figures, estimating the potential loss at only $88 million, 
while insisting that federal relief and grants would be increased by $109 million over 
the present allowances authorized by Congress. A more telling economic deterrent 
to statehood was the danger that Operation Bootstrap, which uses tax exemptions to 
attract new industry, might be halted if industrialists had to pay federal income tax 
on their earnings. The New York Times felt that even more important obstacles in 
the path of immediate statehood for the island were language, tradition, and heritage, 
which bring Puerto Rico closer to Latin America than to the United States, despite 
sixty years of U.S. sovereignty. 


Against loud protests from the island's two minority parties, the PER and the 
Partido Independista Puertorriquefio (PIP), the U.S. Congress considered a bill sup- 
ported by Mufioz Marin to modify certain sections of the 1952 Federal Relations Act 
which established the commonwealth status between the United States and Puerto Rico. 
The bill, presented to Congress by the island's Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
Antonio Fernés Isern, was designed to grant even greater autonomy to Puerto Rico. 
The concessions asked by Fernés Isern, which would require approval by the Puerto 
Rican electorate in a referendum if passed by the U.S. Congress, included proposals 
to eliminate all references to Puerto Rico as a U.S. possession: to provide for the 
Supreme Court to receive appeals directly from the Puerto Rican Supreme Court, 
giving Puerto Rico the same judicial status as a state of the Union; to permit Puerto 
Rico to establish its own debt limit; to authorize the United States to negotiate spe- 
cial provisions for Puerto Rico in U.S. trade treaties; and to transfer to Puerto Rico 
all federal functions, excepting those which must be retained in order to fulfill the 
nature of the "commonwealth" status. 


The efforts of James Hoffa and the Teamsters' Union to organize Puerto Rican 
workers (HAR, XII: 93) had so far been successfully blocked by the combined oppo- 
sition of Governor Mufioz Marfn and the AFL-CIO. Despite Hoffa's threats to throw 
unlimited Teamster resources into the fight to control the island's labor force, little 
penetration had been made, and the Union's organizing tactics had only succeeded in 
encouraging additional opposition. Two minority party leaders, Gilberto Concepcién 
de Gracia of the PIP and Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez of the PER, pledged to support 

Mufioz Marin in a united front to bar "racketeer unions" from the island. A much 

more damaging blow to Hoffa's drive came when seven Puerto Rican truck drivers' 
unions, representing about four hundred members, organized a syndicate pledged to 
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oppose the Teamsters. Although independent unions composed the new syndicate, 
which expected ten more unions to join its ranks, the new organization planned to 
affiliate itself with the AFL-CIO. This new opposition, plus the fact that Hoffa's 
"double contract" pressure (putting the squeeze on mainland business to sign up their 
island branches) was curbed by federal injunction, lessened Teamster hopes of gain- 
ing an easy victory in Puerto Rico. 


In answer to the heavy criticism of Puerto Rico's archaic telephone system, 
the Commonwealth Public Service Commission gave the Puerto Rico Telephone Com- 
pany approval for a five-year $52 million expansion program. By mid-1964, the 
firm expects to have 132, 000 phones installed, as compared with the present 66, 000. 


Island sugar production was in full swing in March with 29 mills grinding and 
17.23%, or 221, 642 tons, of the 1959 marketing quota of 1, 286,375 tons processed, 
the highest percentage of sugar produced by this date in the past five years. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The U.S. decision to hand back to the St. Lucia government the de-activated 
naval air station at Gros Islet gave new impetus to the West Indian request that the 
Chaguaramas base in Trinidad be also relinquished for use as a federal capital. At 
a press conference on March 14, Eric Williams, Chief Minister of Trinidad, said 
that he would not consider any suggestion from any quarter that the capital of the 
West Indies Federation be taken out of Trinidad or that it be located anywhere else 
than at Chaguaramas. He added that he expected Jamaican support on this issue since 


Norman Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica, had taken the lead in selecting the site. 


With the approaching federal conference in June, controversy raged as to the 
terms on which Jamaica should remain within the Federation. Crucial issues were 
the application of a customs union, representation in the Federal Legislature on a 
strict population basis, and Grantley Adams' reference to retroactive taxation (HAR, 
XII: 95). While most people in Jamaica felt that it would be difficult to leave the 
Federation, the rival political leaders in an election year seemed determined that 
this should be an important, if not the main, issue. Few Jamaican elected members 
seemed prepared to defend the Federation, but Robert Kirkwood, a member of the 
Jamaica Legislative Council, stressed the value of federation in a series of news- 
paper articles and speeches. 


On his return to Port of Spain on March 2, Federal Prime Minister Grantley 
Adams stressed the importance to the Federation of the recent trade discussions with 
Canada (HAR, XII: 96), while in London in the House of Commons Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, noted with pleasure the great interest that Canada 
was showing in the economic development of the West Indies. John O'Halloran, Trini- 
dad Minister of Industry and Commerce, in replying to newspaper criticisms by Albert 
Gomes of a West Indian-Canadian clstoms union, said that he felt that such a union 
could be a powerful stimulus to industrialization, citing in support the recently formed 
European Common Market. The biggest obstacle to industrialization in the West 
Indies was, he claimed, the small domestic market. "If the domestic market in 
Canada becomes available to us," he said, ‘we would have excellent opportunities for 
those of our industries which could be competitive." 


In a Sunday Gleaner article March 22, Lynne Beckles forecast a commercial 
federation between the West Indies and their Caribbean neighbors, saying that it was 
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by no means too early to get accustomed to the idea that the domestic affairs of their 
neighbors were very much the concern of the West Indies. Cheddi Jagan, Minister 

of Trade and Industry, announced that the British Guiana Government would send a 

ten-man trade and commercial mission to Venezuela which he would probably lead, 

accompanied by government officials and executives of the country's leading indus- 

tries, including sugar and rice. 

A four-day meeting at Federal House, Port of Spain, presided over by Prime 
Minister Grantley Adams, recommended proposals to bring the Windward and Lee- 
ward islands to something approaching full internal self-government within the Fed- 
eration. The only dissentient was St. Vincent. The Federal Government was asked 
to request the Secretary of State for the Colonies to convene a conference in London 
as soon as possible to consider this. 


At a ceremony in New York City on March 4, Jamaican Finance Minister Noel 
Nethersole received a check for $12.5 million from Frederick R. Warburg, partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, representing the proceeds of the bond issue floated by 
the Government of Jamaica in New York on February 26 which had been rapidly sub- 
scribed (HAR, XII: 97). This was the first occasion in which a British colony with 
wide political autonomy had floated an issue payable in U.S. currency. The purpose 
of the loan was the economic and social development of Jamaica, including agricul- 
tural, port, harbor, and housing facilities, water supplies, and municipal works. 
Shortly after his return to Jamaica, Noel Nethersole died following a heart attack on 
March 17. In view of his popularity and experience, Chief Minister Norman Manley 
was faced with a difficult task in finding a successor. Manley announced that he 
would act as Finance Minister himself, in addition to the portfolio of Minister of 
Development which he already held. — 


Negotiations in the Jamaican sugar industry (HAR, XII: 96) between the Sugar 
Manufacturers Association (SMA) on the one hand and the Bustamante Industrial 
Trade Union (BITU), the National Workers Union (NWU), and the Trade Union Con- 
gress, on the other, broke down. The two groups stressed their respective points 
of view in large press advertisements, spiced by a quarrel between the BITU and the 
NWU, each allied to a different political party. The warring unions finally decided 
to sheath their swords in order to combine for an assault on the SMA. Three sugar 
factories were already on strike. In a manifesto signed by the three unions, further 
strikes were called on the important Monymusk and Caymanas estates. With a dis- 
pute also in process which paralyzed the Kingston docks, conditions in the island 
deteriorated rapidly. A severe shortage of flour was building up, and ships were 
leaving without unloading their cargoes. However, Chief Minister Manley announced 
on March 30 that a commission to study the sugar industry would be set up, and the 
unions thereupon instructed their members to return to work. On March 31, the 
Governor in Council declared wharf operations an essential service, whereupon the 
unions ordered their workers to resume work. 


Denbigh Jeffrey, British Honduras Minister for Public Utilities, revealed that 
he was a member of the National Independence Party. He stated that he had belonged 
to it since its formation and that he was in the Party Executive. He favored a con- 
stitution for British Honduras, similar to that of Jamaica, with immediate self- 
government; he added that he would run in the 1960 general election. 


Robert Leach, Director of the Research Department of the Jamaica Banana 
Board, expressed grave anxiety over the condition of much of the Jamaica soil. 
William Seivright, Minister of Agriculture and Industry, declared that the Lacatan 
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banana, the principal variety planted in Jamaica, was too tender for the average 
farmer, being liable to be attacked by leaf spot and to being blown down by high 
winds. He mentioned his preference for the Gros’ Michel banana but did not explain 
how this variety, almost completely wiped out by Panama disease in the past, could 
now be successfully grown. 


An agreement for the establishment of a 26, 000-barrel-a-day oil refinery in 
Jamaica was reached between the island government and Esso Standard Oil. Manley 
announced that the arrangement would not confer monopoly rights upon the refinery. 
The project had caused considerable concern in Federal Government circles, as well 
as in Trinidad, since it had been feared by some that an oil monopoly might inter- 
fere with the economic development of the Federation. However, the provisions 
against monopoly apparently satisfied most of the critics, including the loudest, 
Eric Williams, Chief Minister of Trinidad. On the other hand, Frank D. St. Hilaire, 
Trinidad-born U.S. oilman, who had been negotiating for a similar concession, com- 
plained bitterly that he had been unfairly dealt with. He claimed that he had suddenly 
and without warning received a letter from the Minister of Trade and Industry in 
January 1959 advising him that the government considered itself free to accept pro- 
posals from any source for a refinery in Jamaica, despite the vast amount of effort 
and money which he and his associates claimed to have put into the project, including 


an expenditure of $100,000. Manley declared that St. Hilaire had been treated with 
scrupulous fairness. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


March was largely a month of organization and planning for the newly-formed 
constitutional government. Ministries were busy with progress reports, new ap- 
pointments, and declarations regarding projects that they hoped would be carried out 
in their respective areas. Along with this "generalized response" of the neonate gov- 
ernment there was some degree of political disaccord as the Unién Republicana 
Democratica (URD) charged President R6mulo Betancourt and his party, Accién De- 
mocrfatica (AD), with discrimination against the URD in the distribution of political 
posts in violation of the Pact of Punto Fijo (HAR, XI: 613). Party leaders added that 
the URD would not participate in the government unless the unity pact were adhered 
to implicitly. URD secretary Enrique Betancourt y Galfndez clarified his party's 
position by saying that the URD, in withdrawing its participation, would not necessar- 
ily oppose the government, but that it could not accept responsibility for the actions 
and policies of a body in which it had no voice. Hegemony on the part of the AD in the 
state governments of Gudrico, Lara, Monagas, Nueva Esparta, and Yaracuy was . 
charged, and President Betancourt was asked to intervene. State government offi- 
cials and AD representatives denied that the majority party had abused its position. 


No respite was in sight in the stormy relations between Venezuela and the 
Dominican Republic. The Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo continued to func- 
tion with its thirteen beleaguered guests without the aid of domestic help or services 
(HAR, XII: 91). To make the situation even more critical, the Venezuelan chargé 
d'affaires Humberto Fernando Alvarez was declared persona non grata by the gov- 
ernment of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Alvarez declared in an interview when he ar- 
rived at Caracas' Maiquetfa airport that Héctor J. Arizmendi, who was left in charge 
of the Venezuelan Embassy, and anyone else who should succeed him would doubtless 
receive the same treatment. He declared that it was the purpose of Trujillo to force 
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Venezuela to give up its embassy in Ciudad Trujillo and the political refugees seek- 
ing asylum there (HAR, XII: 99). Fortunately, a parallel situation did not material- 
ize in the Haitian capital of Port-au-Prince. After having arrived at what appeared 
to be another asylum impasse, the Haitian Government suddenly decided not to follow 
the example of the Dominican Republic and granted safe-conduct passes to fifteen per- 
sons who had sought asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy. 


Venezuela received with satisfaction the news that the United States immigra- 
tion service had ordered the expulsion of Marcos Pérez Jiménez, who had fled to 
Miami, Florida after the fall of his dictatorship in January 1958. Significantly, the 
Caracas daily El Universal headlined the story of the expulsion order, "If they 

really expel Pérez Jiménez, welcome Mr. Nixon." It appeared, unfortunately, that 
the United States might take some time in ridding itself of the unwelcome guest. 

State Department sources indicated that, although the presence of Pérez Jiménez 
constituted an embarrassment for the U.S. Government, the immigration law allows 
multiple legal appeals for aliens ordered to leave. Furthermore, deportation action 
cannot be taken if to return to his homeland would mean certain death for the alien. 
Although most responsible Venezuelans realized the U.S. role in regard to the former 


dictator (HAR, XII: 36), his presence in the United States was considered to be an 


effective argument used by Communists and other anti-U.S. factions to arouse ill- 
will among the uninformed Venezuelan masses. 


The oil industry of Venezuela was again shaken by governmental decree. The 
U.S. Government declared restrictive oil import quotas in March of 968, 100 barrels 
per day. Residual oil (fuel oil), hitherto not under the voluntary quota, was restricted 
to 535, 000 barrels per day. The move was forcefully attacked by U.S. Senator Wayne 
Morse, who declared that the import quotas would inevitably yield a "negative reac- 
tion from Latin America." In an article in a Japanese economic magazine, Harvard 
economist Sumner Schlichter called the import quotas “sordid politics at their worst," 
and "an unwarranted act of economic aggression. . .against the free world." The 
import quotas "are an unhappy precedent," declared the New York Times. The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, parent company of Creole Petroleum Company, 
the largest oil producer in Venezuela, felt the import quotas on residual oil might be 
a mistake. In contrast to the many protestations in the United States, the oil restric- 
tions were accepted calmly by the Venezuelan Government. President Betancourt 

and Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso declared that the 


effects of the import restrictions would be negligible on the Venezuelan oil industry 
taken as a whole. 


Oil production reached an all-time high of 3,016, 000 barrels a day in March in 
spite of the U.S. restrictions declared in the middle of the month. Pérez Alfonso 

was named to head Venezuela's delegation to the Arab League Petroleum Congress in 
Cairo, Egypt. Venezuela was the only non-Arab country invited. Although the dele- 
gation was officially only observational, it was expected that the Venezuelan group 

would attempt to form closer ties with the Arab countries in dealings with foreign oil 
companies and in oil-pricing to avoid price competition. 


A national government-owned petroleum company was definitely planned ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons. However, Minister Pérez 
Alfonso believed that the company would not be formed for a while due to the lack of 
trained personnel and other government projects of more immediate and insistent 
importance. 
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In a twelve-hour meeting in Maracay, the cabinet approved an investigation of 
a proposed revision of the Venezuelan-United States trade agreement. An inter- 
ministerial commission was set up to study the proposed revision and to hold open 
meetings to hear opinions from all sectors interested in trade relations with the 
United States. Investigational hearings also continued on the activities of the Inno- 
centi Construction Company, contracted to build La Sidertirgica, the national steel 
plant at Matanzas (HAR, XII: 101). Further investigations of fraudulent and exorbi- 
tant contracts made under the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez were expected 
as accusations were made against the Compajfifa Nacional de Teléfonos de Venezuela. 


In order to relieve the unemployment problems plaguing Venezuela, the govern- 
ment declared an additional appropriation of 121, 500,000 bolivares for construction, 
conservation and maintenance programs. The nation's unemployed labor force was 
estimated at 150, 000 unskilled workers (HAR, XII: 35). 


COLOMBIA 


March began with much discontent over the imbalance between the buying power 
of wages and the cost of living. Partisans of former dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
and other enemies of the government and of the National Front continued to take ad- 
vantage of this to promote uprisings in several cities. In Bogoté, during another 
protest against the rise in local bus fares (HAR, XII: 39), crowds smashed windows 
of department stores and automobiles. The authorities tried to prevent major con- 
flicts by avoiding violent repressive measures and by seizing many of the instigators. 
President Alberto Lleras Camargo repeatedly addressed the people over the radio, 


asking for restraint and moderation, and denouncing the riots as efforts to produce 
agitation and to upset democratic processes. He also declared that his government 
would study all demands made by citizens and would try to meet them in a spirit of 
justice. A few days later, bus fares were returned to their previous 15-centavo 
rate, the equivalent of two cents in U.S. currency. 


During these disturbances, the long and seemingly interminable trial of Rojas 
Pinilla in the Colombian Senate continued. Rojas took over his own defense during 
many consecutive sessions, and this forced the suspension of all other urgent mat- 
ters facing the Senate. He moved from the defensive to the offensive and hurled ac- 
cusations against his political enemies. Finally, the Senate considered itself well 
enough informed and voted on the guilt of the accused. By sixty-one votes to one, 
Rojas was declared guilty of violating the Constitution and laws of the nation; of ex- 
ceeding the limits of presidential power; of intervening in the proper activities of 
other public officials; of dishonesty in the collection and administration of govern- 
ment taxes; of irregular and abusive methods in exercising presidential duties; of | 
using his influence as Chief of State to obtain illegal bank loans for himself and others; 
and of having used his office to obtain properties illegally. For these reasons, the 
Senate declared Rojas to have proved himself unworthy as President. Final judgment 
was postponed until April 1, after the Holy Week recess. 


Whi le the ex-dictator was being tried, the National Front showed a lack of 
unity because of discord within the Conservative groups, who were unable to agree 
upon the accepted formula of national union. This situation resulted in a political 
crisis, and the entire cabinet resigned in order to leave the President free to organ- 
ize a new government. 


President Lleras Camargo's new cabinet was made up as follows: Minister of 
Labor, Otto Morales Benitez; Minister of Mines, Alfredo Araujo Grau; Minister of 
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Economic Development, Rodrigo Llorente; Minister of Education, Abel Naranjo 
Villegas; Minister of Justice, Germ4n Zea Herndndez; Minister of Agriculture, 
Gilberto Arango Londofio: Minister of Communications, Alonso Arag6n Quintero: 
Minister of Health, José A. Jdcome Valderrama. Those who remained from the 
previous cabinet were: Minister of the Interior, Guillermo Amaya Ramfrez: Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations, Julio César Turbay: Minister of Finance, Hernando Agudelo 
Villa; Minister of War, General Alfonso Saiz Montoya: and Minister of Public Works, 
Virgilio Barco. The principle of parity was respected, and there was an equal num- 
ber of Liberals and Conservatives in the cabinet. However, the new Conservative 
ministers represented the faction of Guillermo Leén Valencia rather than that of 
Laureano G6mez. President Lleras Camargo declared once more that he would re- 
sign from his position if the National Front could not be made effective. 


The Conservatives continued to seek unity without success. Besides the fac- 
tions of Laureano Gémez and Guillermo Leén Valencia, there was a group carrying 
on systematic opposition to the National Front. One of its leaders, Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio, Ambassador to Spain during the Rojas Pinilla regime, paid a visit to 
President Lleras Camargo in the Palace of San Carlos. The results of their conver- 
sation were not published. The Liberal Party remained apparently united. Their 
undisputed leader, Carlos Lleras Restrepo, appointed a directorate to replace him 
when he visited Mexico. Upon his return he affirmed his faith in the National Front 
and the necessity of giving it united support: but at the same time he presented his 
resignation with the intention of retiring from politics and traveling to Europe. The 
Liberal convention, after prolonged deliberation, named as its new chief the well- 
known Liberal leader Dario Echandfa, Governor of Tolima and Vice President of the 
Republic, and a former President of the Republic. 


In the economic field, Finance Minister Agudelo Villa delivered a detailed ex- 
position of the current situation. He said that the government was making constant 
efforts to readjust the national economy, which had been left completely unbalanced 
by the dictatorship of Rojas Pinilla. Through the restriction of imports, the govern- 
ment was succeeding in a process of reorganization that would fix the export tax at a 
base of 15%. Such a reorganization would become effective in a few years, provided 
there were no disconcerting drop in the price of coffee. Although the country was 
striving to vary its exports, it continued to obtain almost all of its foreign exchange 
from coffee. The price of available coffee in New York declined until Colombia milds 
reached a minimum price of 54 1/2 cents per pound. 


A meeting of a national rice congress was announced for the first days of April 
with the aim of improving the industry whose 1959 production was calculated at 
400, 000 tons, worth approximately $40 million. After supplying internal consump- 
tion, there remained a surplus for export to Venezuela and Canada. 


The peso settled, with weak fluctuations, at about eight to the dollar in the free 
market. This rate of exchange, which some denounced as preventing the free flow of 
Colombian currency, minimized the increase in the cost of living and began to create 
confidence for investors. The rate of certified exchange at the end of March was 
6.40 to the dollar. 


The foreign debt (amounting to $498 million) left by the dictatorship of Rojas 
Pinilla was reduced to $255 million, including the long-term Export-Import Bank 
loan of $78 million. During the period of dictatorial extravagance, imports wavered 
between $630 million and $400 million. They now leveled off at $250 million a year. 
Thanks to the austerity program, not only was the foreign commercial debt being 
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paid, but the gold and foreign currency reserves were increasing in the Bank of the 
Republic, reaching $180 million by the end of March. 


According to the Minister of Finance, the government was interested in the re- 
adjustment of salaries in accordance with the devaluation of the peso and the rise in 
the cost of living. Many criticized the government for the simplistic manner in which 
it dealt with the principle of austerity. The most important of these criticisms was 
that concerning vehicle imports. The government was still displaying favoritism to- 
ward the military and others, and remained either unaware or tolerant of the existing 
contraband. The prohibition of vehicle imports was carried to such an extreme that a 
severe shortage resulted. The government had gone so far as not to permit return- 
ing exiles to bring in their private automobiles, although legally acquired and needed 

' by the country. The Federaci6n Nacional de Comerciantes asked to be permitted to 
import 2,000 cars in order to replace worn-out taxicabs, and even asked that the gov- 
ernment, instead of avoiding rigid action against contraband, allow the federation to 
buy second-hand vehicles in Venezuela. The government was obstinate in spite of 

criticism from the press. 


The manager of the Paz del Rio iron and steel enterprise declared that in the 
past year the company had earned $700, 000 and reduced the country's steel imports 
by $37 million. In addition, the company gave employment to 7,000 workers and was 
the basis of the operations of 1, 200 metallurgical enterprises which used the iron and 
steel produced at Paz del Rfo. The company wished to increase its capital to 100 
million pesos (approximately $12.5 million) in order to build additions, including a 
rolling mill. 


ECUADOR 


President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez said in a press interview that he thought that 
Ecuador had reached political maturity, but that there remained the task of conserv- 
ing and perfecting that maturity. The truth of this statement was expected to be put 
to the test in the forthcoming elections. The November 1959 balloting for mayors and 
for municipal and provincial councilmen was anticipated as a preliminary test of po- 
litical strength, to be followed by the conclusive struggle of the June 1960 presiden- 
tial elections. President Ponce again stressed that his administration would not 
interfere with this electoral process and would hand over the government to its duly 
elected successor. 


Parties began to draw up their slates of candidates and to draft their platforms. 
The Conservatives announced that they would name their candidates from among party 
members only, implying a reluctance to cooperate with other rightist bodies. Yet, 

in a policy statement, they declared that a center-right government program was es- 
sential for national unity, indicating a less rigid conservatism. 


Former President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra was the first to express his 
availability as a presidential candidate. In his usual flamboyant terms, he denounced 
the "fraudulent, demoralizing, unscrupulous" government of Ponce, whom he had 
tacitly supported for President in 1956 (HAR, IX: 295), and said that he would an- 
swer the call of duty extended by the Movimiento Nacional Velasquista. During his 
two incomplete and one full terms of office, his support had come at different times 
from all points of the political compass, especially from the Falangista-inspired 
ARNE (Acci6n Revolucionaria Nacionalista Ecuatoriana) and from the masses swayed 
by his hypnotic personality. 
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The Radical Liberal Party's views were aired throughout the northern high- 
lands by party leader Rail Clemente Huerta, who had been a candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1956. Claiming to be engaged in regular party business and not campaigning, 
he criticized the administration and forecast that President Ponce would not allow 
free elections. The Socialist Party, concerned largely with municipal elections in 
the Guayaquil area, invited other similarly-oriented groups to join in coordinating 
activities. Newspaper editorials voiced the eternal lament about personalist politics 
and expressed a longing for the day when parties would be based on distinct ideologies. 


The Guayaquil situation was still far from normal. There had been administra- 
tive turmoil for more than four months, and the February dock strike had disrupted 
commerce. There were, however, a few signs of renewed stability. Luis Robles 
Plaza was fully reinstated as mayor of the city when the government coordinating 
agency, the Council of State, nullified the Guayaquil Municipal Council's resolution 

to disqualify him (HAR, XI. 684). Robles Plaza hoped to start a program of street 
leveling and paving with machinery made available by the provincial highway depart- 
ment. This effort would be a partial answer to continued public criticism, which was 
especially leveled at the spread of disease in poorly-drained areas and at the unsat- 
isfactory water supply. 


With the naming of Bolivar Naveda as the first governor of the Galapagos 
Islands (in Ecuador called the Archipiélago de Col6én), the country hoped to push de- 
velopment of its famous but practically barren territory. The island group remained 
a territory, but would no longer be administered by the Ministry of National Defense. 
The penal colony was moved to the mainland; sixty families went to colonize the more 
productive areas; and plans were made to build a hotel. 


A group of 23 Italians arrived in March to colonize the San Lorenzo area of 
Esmeraldas Province. They were the first to be sponsored by an Ecuadorean organi- 
zation which hoped to establish up to three hundred European families in Ecuador in 
five years. The colonists, previously in Saudi Arabia, were skilled in various trades 
and in agriculture. The project was carried out in close cooperation with the govern- 
ment, which hoped to see new commercial activity in San Lorenzo stimulate the 


growth of that port town and also the use of the Quito-San Lorenzo railway (HAR, 
X: 141). 


Ecuador made several new commercial agreements during March, entering 
with France into a most-favored-nation treaty aimed especially at facilitating French 
investments in Ecuador. A one-year most-favored-nation agreement with Yugoslavia 
was initiated to open new markets for Ecuador's bananas, cocoa, rice and wood, in 

exchange for semi-manufactured goods, machinery, and other products. 


The government seemed to be concerning itself increasingly with the stimula- 
tion of private business and with the production of various commodities. Treasury 
Minister Luis G6mez Izquierdo announced that plans were under way to remove salt 
from the government monopoly list. The first steps had been taken in December 1958 
to de-monopolize the tobacco industry when the government had allowed the private 
importing of cigarettes. The National Planning and Economic Coordinating Board 
declared that the improvement and expansion of cotton production should have a high 
priority. The National Cotton Commission, consisting of three representatives of 
the government, and four from the textile industry, cotton growers and ginners, 
planned a program to study agricultural and marketing problems. Changes in the 
tariff schedule had the effect of prohibiting Ecuadorean imports of soluble coffee. 
Ecuadorean interests had indicated plans to establish a factory to make that product. 
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Enrique Labarthe, Minister of Agriculture for almost two years, resigned in 
mid-March because of a disagreement with the government over the official price of 
bread. Because depreciation of the Peruvian currency had forced a rise in the cost 
of imported flour, Labarthe had approved a price increase of 25% on bread, but gov- 
ernment opposition made him rescind the authorization. In his letter of resignation 
to Chairman of the Council of Ministers Luis Gallo Porras (who also holds the posi- 
tions of Minister of Treasury and Commerce, and First Vice President of the Repub- 
lic), Labarthe groused that the lack of understanding in the Cabinet opposition made 
constructive work impossible. Millers and bakers declared that neither bread nor 
flour could be maintained at the present prices unless they were subsidized. Although 
lower bread prices would probably ease popular tension, Labarthe nad been convinced 
that the necessary subsidies would endanger the national economy. He was replaced 
as Minister of Agriculture by the manager of the Banco de Fomento Agropecuario 
(Agricultural Development Bank), Emilio Foley, who had held the portfolio under the 
Odria regime. Foley said that despite his own disapproval of subsidy measures, it 
might in this case be a temporary solution worth studying. Gallo Porras called sub- 
sidies prejudicial in practice, burdening the taxpayer and clogging production. He 
added that present subsidies on meat, wheat, and rice were soon to be abolished. 


After a fortnight's shutdown, fifteen thousand Cerro de Pasco copper workers 
returned to their jobs early in March with a 22% raise in salary, half of what they 
had sought (HAR, XII: 105). Their persevering union leaders suggested the possi- 


bility of resuming the strike to press for fringe benefits. The corporation held that 
depressed world prices for copper made it impossible to meet all union demands, 
which would have cost Cerro de Pasco $11, 760,000. The copper company declared 
that it might have to lay off staff to maintain its competitive position in the world mar- 
ket. In New York, meanwhile, Cerro de Pasco acquired Consolidated Coppermines 
Corporation: and the president of the latter, Chester D. Tripp, became a director of 
Cerro de Pasco. Along with $23 million in cash and marketable securities, Cerro 
de Pasco won controlling interest in Titan Metal Manufacturing Company and in the 
Rockbestos Products Corporation. The total assets of Cerro de Pasco now amounted 
to $240 million. The press of Huancayo, capital of Junfn Department, and of La 
Oroya, administrative and metallurgical center of Cerro de Pasco installations, 
stated that subversive agitation had been carried out. Officials of Junfn prefecture 
seized some of the several thousand handbills circulated around Oroya inciting work- 
ers to rise against the government and signed by a ''Comando Revolucionario del 
Centro.'"' Phone lines to Lima and elsewhere had been cut. The miners' leaders 
claimed to have had nothing to do with the agitation and did not wish to mix in politi- 
cal matters. By March 27, the government had officially accused Communist ele- 
ments of the Partido de Acci6én Popular and a labor leader of the Christian Democrat 
Party of writing the flyers and of urging revolt against the constituted powers. Each 
party issued a statement denying the charges. 


In Lima, a group of touring U.S. newsmen heard Foreign Minister RaGl Porras 
_Barrenechea speak frankly about the Peru-Ecuador boundary question, and Gallo 
Porras in his role as Finance Minister discuss the Peruvian economic situation. The 
former criticized the "impassiveness" of the United States, which, as one of the guar- 
antors of the Rio Protocol of 1942 (HAR, XII: 103), should have hastened a definitive 
solution to the nagging problem of once and for all marking the remaining 50 miles of 
borderline. He also criticized the United States for not discouraging the Ecuadorean 
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armaments build-up. Gallo Porras assured the newsmen that U.S. restrictions on 
the importation of lead and zinc could be fatal for Peru. 


La Prensa editorials beat a rhythmic tattoo throughout the month about govern- 
ment inflationary practices, reckless printing of currency (823 million soles during 
the year ending in February), and substantial tax increases. Latin American Busi- 
ness Highlights agreed that the rise in the cost of living was due not only to the ef- 
fect on Peru of the world export market but also to the government's deficit financing. 
Because the Peruvian Government and the Central Reserve Bank were determined to 
maintain the free exchange policy, both had publicly expressed hostility to exchange 
controls. In order to avoid restrictions, they were counting on the standby credit 
agreements held with the International Monetary Fund, the U.S. Treasury, and pri- 
vate U.S. banks. A renewal in March, therefore, of a stabilization fund of $60 mil- 
lion gave a fillip of optimism to financial circles in Peru. To help curb expenditures 
of foreign exchange reserves on nonessentials, a bill providing for 25% ad valorem 
duty increases awaited President Prado's signature at the end of the month. So far, 
duty increases had cut down purchases and left importers well stocked and without 
volume buyers. Although exports were down 12% from a year ago and imports down 
16%, economists believed the recession to be temporary and thought it wiser to wait 
for a rise in world prices rather than to apply controls. With exports made on a 
free market, the exporters declared their sales to the Central Bank to be issued ex- 
change certificates for dollar and sol value involved. Within ten days of receipt of 
proceeds, the certificates were disposed of to available importers or the remainder 
turned over to the Central Bank at the standing rate less a discount. In this way, im- 
porting beyond export revenue is curtailed. Vanguardia, which felt that increase of 
import duties was justified to protect local producers, declared that it was unrealis- 
tic to believe that Peru would, without protectionism, build an economy in free 
competition with world products. '"Protectionism is a patriotic duty." 


The cost of living in Peruvian urban communities rose 9% in 1958. The price 
of food had jumped by 8.6% and that of clothing by 9.9%. In 1957, the increase in the 
cost of living had been 7%; in 1956, 6.5%; and in 1955, 4.5%. Public spending in 
1958 rose 12.3%. 


One of Peru's main staples, the native potato, enjoyed a per capita consumption 
five times greater than that of the United States and double that of Europe. Yet the 
average yield per hectare in Peru was only six to seven thousand kilos, while in 
northwestern Europe, for example, it was 40,000 kilos per hectare. The low Peru- 
vian yield was attributed to poor soils, inadequate fertilizers, insects, and disease. 
A $40,000 Rockefeller grant specifically for the improvement of the Peruvian potato 
was to be used to develop more resistant varieties of the tuber. 


Peruvian cattle breeders of the vicinity of Puno, in southern Peru, organized 
a meat packing company, the Frigorfficos de Productores, to supply frozen meat to 
the cities. The first modern cold storage and slaughter plants in southern Peru were 
to be installed on Lake Titicaca, where fifty thousand cattle would be slaughtered 
yearly. Storage plants were to be set up in Arequipa and Lima, where the initial 
output of frozen meat was to be six thousand tons a year. 


BOLIVIA 


Riots, provoked by an article in the Latin American edition of TIME magazine 
for March 2, which arrived in Bolivia the same day, were an indication of strong anti- 
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American sentiment current in some elements of Bolivian politics. The article, re- 
ferring to the desperate situation of the Bolivian economy despite generous U.S. aid, 
contained a quotation which did not appear in the U.S. edition: An unnamed Embassy 
official allegedly suggested that Bolivia "be divided amongst its neighbors." Although 
many responsible critics agreed that the economic situation was accurately repre- 
sented in the article, the unfortunate comment, which had been repeated for many 
years by Bolivians and foreigners, was used as an excuse by the government to di- 
vert attention from an impending mine strike and to bring pressure against U.S. of- 
ficials, who threatened to withdraw subsidy payments for the mine commissaries, to 
shift responsibility for the withdrawal from the government to ''yankee imperialism, " 
while promising the miners to continue the subsidy and promising the United States 

to use the money for other needs. At the same time, the Time article-inspired vio- 
lence got out of hand and was used by the leftist opposition leaders to embarrass the 
Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR) government, which was dependent for its 
existence upon U.S. aid. Time stated that the Bolivian economy was 50% below the 
1952 level: that bankrupt businesses could not even give their plants to the unions, but 
had to continue taking losses and were threatened by armed militia sent by the unions 
if the management balked: that miners worked only 138 days in 1958; that Santa Cruz 
was in the hends of rebels: that Bolivians had shipped $150 million in flight capital 
abroad. 


After confiscating the March 2 issue of Time, President Hernan Siles Zuazo 
called a special six-hour cabinet meeting, ordered the release of the copies (which 
were immediately picked up by the MNR youth brigade), and awaited the violent 
press reaction. He called for a mass meeting, at which some twenty-five thousand 
persons appeared. Siles Zuazo appealed to the crowd to keep calm and to make no 
demonstrations against the United States. Riots broke out immediately, admittedly 
incited by members of the Trotskyist Partido Obrero Revolucionario (POR), with as- 
sistance from the nonregistered Communist Party, the left wing of the MNR, and the 
unions without political affiliation such as the Federacién de Ferroviarios de Oruro 
and the Federaci6én de Fabriles de La Paz. All these groups had been increasingly 
critical of the U.S.-backed stabilization plan. 


The riots continued on March 3, although the President walked through the 
mobs, shouting to the people to stop. The unrest spread to Cochabamba and Oruro. 
An attempt to contain the demonstrations was made by police at the U.S. Embassy, 
where 38 of their number were injured. The final toll was (in addition to the above): 
two dead; $50, 000 damage to the Embassy, U.S. Information Service library, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (ICA), and Bolivian Roads Service offices, and 
several bank buildings in La Paz; and $20, 000 damage to the U.S. offices in Cocha- 
bamba. El Mercurio of Santiago de Chile commented that the Time article, whether 
true or not, displayed sensationalism and "criminal neglect, '' and had caused more 
damage to U.S.-Latin American relations than any mistakes or inept actions of poli- 
ticians. No injuries were sustained by U.S. personnel in Bolivia, who had been 
promptly evacuated from the riot areas. 


Nevertheless, the U.S. Congress reacted angrily and threatened a revision in 
the amount and kind of aid given to Bolivia. The ICA program in Bolivia was the 
_second largest operation in the country, after the mines. It employed more than four 
thousand Bolivians, maintained more than twenty thousand miles of roads, extended 
agricultural credit, fought malaria and smallpox, and trained the youth for jobs. The 
U.S. Government announced its decision to reduce the 110-man administrative and 
technical personnel of the ICA in Bolivia by 20, and later by more. It also noted that 
Bolivia had not paid its membership fees to the United Nations for the past three years 


rs 
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and had not even sent a representative to the March 14 financial commission meeting 
to explain why. U.S. officials about to visit Bolivia were ordered to go elsewhere 
until the situation became more normal. 


As soon as the rioting ended, whether or not inspired by the MNR or the Com- 
munists, twenty-three thousand of Bolivia's twenty-five thousand miners went out on 
strike, protesting the imminent increase in mine commissary prices due to U.S. with- 
drawal of subsidies. The commissaries had been providing food and other commodi- 
ties to the miners at a 40% discount, costing the United States some $500,000 per 
month. The miners were suspected of selling their purchases to city outlets at con- 
siderable profit. This figure amounted to more than half of the $9 million lost last 
year by the mines. Siles Zuazo had agreed to cut the subsidy by 50% on April 1. He 
gave the miners a 27 1/2% increase in pay, to be followed by a 7 1/2% increase when 
the subsidy was finally ended in 120 days. To secure his position, he named a leftist 
Ucurefia Indian, José Rojas, as his new Minister of Rural Affairs, thus winning the 
support of the latter's private well-armed army, which marched to Oruro to main- 
tain order. The move increased to eight thousand the number of armed militia now 
sworn to support the Siles government, including the five thousand carabineros 
headed by former Office of Political Control chief Guzm4n Gamboa who was blamed 
for many of the atrocities inflicted on members of opposition parti s. 


Other miners' militias supporting the MNR included the Cooperative Minera 
de Poopé (450 men), the miners of Ucurefia, Quillacollo and Arani (805 men) and 
those of Colquirf, Huanuni, Japo and Morococala (895 men). These groups ) roviued 
the government with its principal militant support. They were opposed by the 900 
members of the Sindicato de Mineros controlled by Juan Lechin. 


The miners' strike lasted 13 days. The directors and technicai personnel of 
the San José, Catavi, and Potosf mines were taken prisoner by union officials. They 
were released after the miners were given a 20% pay increase retroactive to October 
1958, and the promise that commissary prices would remain frozen until the unions 
and the government agreed on terms. In addition, the miners were given full pay for 
the strike period. 


Opposition from the right was apparent when an article in Antorcha, the official 
organ of the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), accused President Siles Zuazo of em- 
bezzlement and the deposit in foreign banks of $200 million, of which nearly $1 million 
was alleged to have been derived from illegal transactions with the Customs Service. 
Antorcha also accused former President Victor Paz Estenssoro of embezzlement and 
of ¢ depositing $300 million in foreign banks. It claimed the government had arranged 
petroleum administration contracts detrimental to the interests of the nation which 
gave an 89% profit to foreign investors. It accused the Mayor of La Paz of bigamy 
and of trafficking in narcotics; and the MNR of atrocities against imprisoned FSB 
members. The government replied that all of the charges were unfounded and called 
for mass meetings of the armed militia group (which was paid off with two loaves of 
bread and a can of salmon--presumably from U.S. food gifts). The government ac- 
cused Carlos Vfctor Aramayo (former owner of government-expropriated tin mines) 
of fomenting civil war, while traveling in nearby countries enlisting aid and the 
sympathies of Bolivian expatriates. 


Meanwhile, the Federacién Sindical de Trabajadores Petroliferos de Bolivia 
threatened to strike if the government did not grant their demands for a 300% increase 
in pay, 200% of which were for fringe benefits. The demands included a general ret- 
roactive pay increase, dependents' allowance, social security coverage, full commis- 
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sary privileges as enjoyed by the miners, concession of government property for 
social centers, zoned differential pay, veterans' pay, automotive equipment, and 
working clothes. The government declared that the demands, if met, would ruin the 
oil industry, destroy foreign credit, or cause ruinous inflation. 


CHILE 


With the support of the Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals, who together 
comprised a majority in Chile's multi-party Congress, President Jorge Alessandri 
was voted special powers for one year to direct the nation's economy and to reorgan- 
ize public services without parliamentary interference. Opposition groups called the 
action unconstitutional. Alessandri's supporters countered this assertion by citing 
Congressional authorizations which conferred special powers upon former Presidents 
Juan Antonio Rios, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, and Carlos Ibafiez. Arrayed against 
Alessandri's request for special powers were the Socialist-Communist Frente de 
Acci6n Popular (FRAP), the Christian Democratic and National Popular parties, and 
the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Work- 
ers). These groups also opposed the President's economic reform program, the Law 
of Economic Consolidation, which was submitted to Congress in January (HAR, XII: 
48) and would probably be promulgated in April. Alessandri denounced his opponents' 
campaign against his economic program as a "call to sedition" declaring that he 
would act with "inflexible rigidity" against any effort to subvert public order."' At 
its third national conference the CUTCH decided to call a 24-hour strike among its 
adherents in protest against Alessandri's economic stabilization plan. The date of 
the proposed walk-out was not specified. The CUTCH's rival labor confederation, 
the Confederacié6n Nacional de Trabajadores (CNT--National Labor Confederation), 
repudiated the proposal saying that strikes should be called to better the worker's 
standard of living and not for purely political reasons. In Congress, Alessandri's 
opponents amended his Law of Economic Consolidation so drastically that he saw fit 
at the end of March to veto more than a hundred articles of the revised bill. 


The political satire magazine Topaze probably voiced the misgivings of many 
Chileans when it doubted that the nation's economic problems could be overcome by 
the "wizardry" which some people attributed to Alessandri. It was asserted that 
earlier "wizards" such as Gustavo Ross and Carlos Ibffiez, who had attempted to 
surmount Chile's perennial financial tribulations, had in fact only succeeded in lower- 
ing the standard of living and increasing inflation. Expressions like "austerity," 
"special powers," and "reordering of public expenditures," said Topaze, had become 
discredited in Chile. Many wondered if anyone in the government could supply fig- 
ures to support the contention that the government had spent less since the adoption 
of Alessandri's austerity program. 


As Topaze took the would-be government financial wizard to task, Chilean econ- 
omists were discussing an indictment of the work of the Klein-Saks economic advisers 
(HAR, XI: 335) which had appeared in the February 27 issue of The Financial Times 
of London. The article held that the deflationary measures which had been recom- 
mended by Klein-Saks had so retarded production that the remedy had threatened to 
become worse than the disease. It was suggested that one reason the Klein-Saks 
contract had not been renewed upon its expiration in June 1958 was that by that time 
the country's finances had become so precarious that the government could no longer 
afford to pay the mission's fee. 
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The Communists received omnibus publicity as party secretary Luis Corvalan 
returned from a trip to Russia and China; new Venezuelan Ambassador Admiral 
Wolfgang Larraz4bal praised the Venezuelan Communists: a troupe of mainland 
Chinese jugglers and acrobats performed in Chile: and Russian labor leaders visited 
the country. The Chinese acrobats' opening performance went smoothly until inter- 
mission when leaflets were distributed reading in part, "The Chinese people have a 
great regard for the subjugated people of Latin America whose governments are un- 
der the domination of Yankee imperialism and the Catholic Church."' The leader of 
the Chinese group denied responsibility for the leaflets, and police permitted the 
show to continue after issuing a warning against the distribution of propaganda ma- 
terials. The Soviet labor leaders visited Chile at the invitation of the CUTCH over 
the objection of the CNT. which publicly protested the granting of entry visas to the 
Russians, whom it called "false labor leaders.'' Admiral Larrazdébal, who had been 
defeated by R6mulo Betancourt in the December presidential election in Venezuela, 
told the Communist newspaper El Siglo that Venezuelan Communists were "patriotic" 
and had won the respect of that nation. In other interviews, Larrazdbal told report- 
ers that he favored Latin American regional markets, joint merchant fleets, and 
"everything that unites us." 


The International Monetary Fund approved the extension until March 31, 1960 
of a $30 million standby credit to strengthen the Chilean peso. This action was in- 
terpreted as a demonstration of confidence in Alessandri's ability to hold the line 
against inflation. However, Alessandri did not agree with the concept virtually axi- 
omatic among Washington bank officials that credit restriction is a necessary and 
appropriate anti-inflation measure. Alessandri maintained that the policy of credit 
restriction followed by his predecessor Carlos Ibafiez had had a detrimental effect 
on the nation's finances. He advocated, instead, prudent expansion of bank credit 
to increase national production and employment. The government had been cautious, 
however, in expanding credit and in March banks were unable to meet their custom- 
ers' "legitimate needs."' The employment picture had improved slightly, but the 
summer vacation period had slowed commercial and industrial activity which had in- 
creased somewhat after Alessandri's inauguration in November 1958. There were, 
nonetheless, indications of revival in the lagging construction industry. The new 
administration had not effected a reduction in the rate of increase of the cost of 
living which rose by 4.5% during February. Reason for encouragement was found in 


the price of copper, which reached 34 cents a pound, the highest level since February 
1957. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


In the first test of voter sentiment since President Arturo Frondizi's sweeping © 
election victory of February 1958, Argentines in the province of San Luis went to the 
polls March 8 to pick local deputies and in the process registered the narrowest of 
victories for Frondizi's Unién Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI). In spite of the 
technical victory. the most significant aspect of the election was the tremendous loss 
of popularity of Frondizi's party. due primarily to voter resentment over Argentina's 
austerity program. Only a split among Peronista forces prevented the affair from 
being even more embarrassing to the government. Under the title of the Justicialista 
Party, followers of former dictator Juan Perén had sought to enter several of the 
provincial races but were prevented from so doing when the government invoked a 
law dating from the Perén era which required that a party have been in existence for 
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three years as a prerequisite to participation in elections. From his exile in the 
Dominican Republic, Perén sent orders to his followers to cast blank ballots, there- 
by showing their strength but refraining from a showdown until a more propitious 
moment. But a growing group within the former Peronista ranks favored active 
participation, voicing fears that abstention would actually result in helping the gov- 
ernment. The close results of the election tended to bear out Justicialista reason- 
ing. Although the UCRI polled only 50% of their February 1958 strength, their 

13, 338 votes narrowly edged out the Partido Demécrata Liberal's second-place 
11,919. The Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) polled 5, 833 votes, while no 
fewer than 10, 603 blank ballots were cast. Although Frondizi forces took what com- 
fort they could from the "technical" victory, the outlook for the remaining elections 
was bleak, and what John J. Kennedy referred to as the "accountable government in 
Argentina" (Foreign Affairs, April 1959),in an excellent analysis of the Argentine 
scene, was Clearly in trouble. 


The election situation was particularly complicated by the fact that only a few 
provinces were holding elections, and the voting was scheduled for different dates 
in each province. Though ordinarily of no great significance, since only a few seats 
were at stake in each case, the results had acquired new importance as a weather- 
vane of Frondizi popularity in the light of the recent opposition to the austerity pro- 
gram. A stunning defeat could have considerably weakened government prestige; 
and results of the first elections, in San Luis, tended to confirm this prospect. 


In the heavily industrialized Santa Fé Province, where half a million voters 
were expected to go to the polls on March 22, the government forces expected an 
overwhelming defeat. In what was interpreted as an attempt to forestall such conse- 
quences, the government ordered a four-month postponement of the elections. Op- 
position forces were furious and demanded an explanation, charging that the govern- 
ment wanted time to work out a deal with Peronistas, while officials claimed the 
postponement would allow the Justicialista Party to appeal the decision banning it 
from participation. Most outspoken critic of Frondizi's action was Rear Admiral 
Isaac Rojas, former Vice President of the Argentine provisional government and a 
leader of the revolution that ousted Per6én, who charged that Argentina was being 
governed by a Buenos Aires-Ciudad Trujillo axis. If so, both ends of the axis were 
in trouble, for Perén was so fearful of a revolt in the Dominican Republic, or of an 
invasion from Cuba, that he was trying to arrange for asylum in several embassies, 
including reportedly that of Argentina. 


In Catamarca the UCRI again won the greatest number of popular votes, al- 
though the UCRP won five of the seven seats up for election; but nearly complete 
returns showed the UCRI's 6,153 to have dropped 30% from the 8, 414 total of a year 
earlier. The UCRP also suffered a drop, winning 5,407 as compared with 6, 257 of 
1958. More than 7, 000 of the expected voters stayed home, and another 2,005 cast 
blank ballots in an impressive show of Peronista strength. Last of the trials for 
March was that of Corrientes, where 81,000 were expected to vote but only half that 
number showed up. Heavy rains that had left roads in a deplorable state were par- 
tially responsible for the light turn-out, though again Peronistas claimed credit for 
the absentees. For the third time the UCRI won by an extremely narrow margin, 
totaling 13,175 votes to the Partido Demécrata Liberal's 12, 598 according to in- 
complete returns. A year earlier these groups received 20, 964 and 14, 668 votes 
respectively. In all, the election returns showed the widespread dissatisfaction 
with Frondizi's austerity program. 
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More violent expressions of that dissatisfaction occurred in connection with 
rates for electricity in the Buenos Aires area, which had undergone increases of up 
to 320% since the austerity program began. Peronista and Communist groups took 
advantage of public indignation over the increases and helped organize a citizens' 
resistance movement. People were urged to refuse to pay the new rates, Peronista 
electricians formed flying squads which reconnected the lines of those whose serv- 
ices were cut off for nonpayment, and police were called to break up a crowd of five 
thousand demonstrators who stormed government buildings in the Buenos Aires sub- 
urb of Avellaneda, where the rate problem was under discussion. Bowing to the 
pressure of public opinion, the government announced a new tarifa social (social 
rate) for families consuming relatively little electricity, with the measure amount- 
ing to a 60% reduction for some 300, 000 people. 


Frondizi's direct disputes with the "62" group of Peronista unions grew pro- 
gressively worse throughout the month. Union representatives sought a meeting with 
Frondizi to discuss the eight-point program they had submitted in February (HAR, 
XII. 110). Frondizi at first agreed to receive them, but later he canceled the 
scheduled interview, charging the unions with flagrantly disrespectful public state- 
ments about Labor Minister David Blejer. Union representatives did meet twice 
with Interior Minister Alfredo Vitolo, entering the government palace for the first 
time in four months. Still later in the month bombs exploded in the UCRI offices, 
and new violence erupted when three thousand members of the Unién Obrera Meta- 
largica (metal workers union) battled police who were trying to take over union 
headquarters under a government-ordered intervention of the union. Fortifying 
themselves behind barricades and heavily charged high-tension wires, the workers 
defied police for days. To avoid bloodshed, police were ordered to lay siege to the 
building but not to attack it directly. Andrés Framini, head of the textile workers 
union and leader of the "62" group, was credited with saving the union treasury from 
falling into the hands of the police. Meanwhile, top Peronista leader Fernando 
Torres was reportedly under arrest after returning from a visit to Per6én in Ciudad 
Trujillo. As a result of the many clashes with the Frondizi regime, both the ''62" 
Peronista unions and the "19" group of Communist-dominated unions called for a gen- 
eral strike to begin on April 3 with a major demonstration against the austerity pro- 
gram, even though the two groups had been reported in sharp disagreement at the 
end of February. 


The port of Buenos Aires was again clogged with more than three hundred 
ships during the latter part of March, as a whole series of maritime disputes pro- 
duced an even worse effect on the port than had the high import deposits in February 
(HAR, XII: 112). Paralysis gripped port operations as individual strikes were called 
by stevedores and coal handlers seeking wage increases, seamen and masters de- 
manding the return of union books seized by authorities during an earlier stoppage, 
and machinists and engineers hoping to force shipowners into agreeing to new con- 
tract terms. 


Topping off the labor troubles was a series of work stoppages by bank em- 
ployees, which continued for a few hours each day as workers sought wage increases 
of 1,500 pesos per month. The bank troubles came on the anniversary of the six- 
week strike the same group called in 1958. 


At the Kaiser plant in Cérdoba a situation developed which attracted the atten- 
tion of many potential foreign investors in Argentina's new development program, 
as the country's largest auto maker was hit by a sit-down strike of workers seeking 
an immediate wage boost of ten pesos per hour. An explosion wrecked the entrance 
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to the school run by the company for the children of its U.S. employees, but no one 
was injured. As the strike continued, the company suspended three thousand work- 
ers and announced that the interruption in operations had caused the company to can- 
cel orders for some ten million pesos worth of materials, an action that would affect 
some thirty-five thousand other workers. The company prepared to follow to the let- 
ter the government's labor-management relations policy requiring arbitration in what 
was looked upon as a test case. It appeared likely that government figures showing 
strike losses for February might well be outdone by March and April statistics. The 
39 strikes in February caused a loss of close to 2.5 million man-hours of work, $3.6 
million in lost wages, and a set-back for the austerity program of almost $20 mil- 
lion in lost production. It was little wonder that the Frondizi government was 
gravely concerned. 


Military reiations, a key factor in the Frondizi regime, were enhanced as units 
of the Argentine Navy prepared for anti- submarine maneuvers with units of the U.S. 
South Atlantic Fleet. With the Navy happily in possession of a former British air- 
craft carrier, the Army was about to be placated with the purchase of 28 F-86 Sabre 
jets from the United States. Argentina's nationalism had been so provoked by Frondi- 
zi's oil deals and his invitations to U.S. capital that the government had avoided pub- 
licizing the intended acquisition: but unofficial U.S. sources said the sale was about 
to go through at prices very advantageous for Argentina. 


Governors of all of Argentina's provinces held a four-day meeting in Rosario 
following which they issued a statement calling upon the government to carry out its 
promises of developing the interior of the country. Specific mention was made of 
Frondizi's promises last month that he would undertake a highway-building program 
of roads that would not pass through Buenos Aires, and that tax exemptions would be 
granted industries that moved their plants to the interior. The governors wanted 
more hydroelectric development a program of agricultural colonization, and guar- 
antees that taxes earmarked for the provinces would not be diverted to other uses. 
At their next meeting, to be held in July. the province of Salta hoped to present its 
contention that the oil concessions granted American companies were unconstitu- 
tional, and governors expressed the hope that Frondizi would attend. The govern- 
ment, meanwhile, boosted its national highway program for 1958-63 from an 8, 000 
million peso project to a 15. 000 million endeavor, hoping to build 2, 600 kilometers 
of new paved highways and 3. 500 kilometers of improved roads. A bright note in the 
economic picture was the signing of a technical assistance agreement whereby the 
United States would provide $20 million in technical aid to Argentina. 


Plans were under way for Rogelio Frigerio, President Frondizi's chief eco- 
nomic adviser, to visit the United States in order to carry on negotiations with the 
many U.S. firms which had become interested in investing in Argentina as a result 
of the Frondizi visit to the United States in January (HAR, XII: 51). Still sensitive 
to public criticism of this program. the government announcements called attention 
to the trip as an unofficial one during which Frigerio would lecture at several leading 
American universities. An unexpected setback to these efforts was seen in the action 
of ultra-nationalist Oscar Alende, governor of Buenos Aires, who aroused a storm 
of protest by seizing La Ventura, a 25, 000-acre British-owned ranch in a high handed 
expropriation move that could wreck the confidence Frondizi has been trying to instill 
in foreigners. Under a bill that he had forced through his legislature, Alende or- 
dered the overseer off the property and prepared to pay the owners $105, 000 for land 
whose estimated value was $1.2 million, all because it was land owned by foreigners 
who did not cultivate it directly. Reportedly resentful at Frondizi for not having 
been awarded a cabinet post, Alende was preparing to have his legislature grant him 
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even more sweeping powers "to expropriate, evaluate, and divide all privately 
owned land," according to a Time story. 


Domestic aspects of the austerity program continued to demand more from 
workers. At the beginning of March, nearly two million government employees were 
notified that their present 35-hour work week was to be increased to 40 hours for of- 
fice personnel and 44 hours for manual laborers. The end of the month brought still 
other changes, as the workday hours were stipulated as being from 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., with only half hour lunches. Formerly, many civil service employees 
went to work as early as 7:00 a.m. but left after only six hours of work. The uni- 
form work day and work week schedules were expected to cause a reduction in the 
number of civil service employees and to heighten the efficiency of governmental 
agencies. 


In spite of labor troubles and public resentment, the investment opportunities 
offered by Frondizi continued to attract large concerns. Industrias Plasticas Argen- 
tinas Koppers (IPAK) contracted to develop a petrochemical industry. Credit for the 
$17 million plant was backed partly by the U.S. Export-Import Bank ($8 million) as 
part of the $100 million credit announced in December 1958 (HAR, XI: 693). The 
rest was to be backed by the Banco Industrial de la Repiblica Argentina. The new 
industry was to manufacture basic materials for the production of plastic products, 
polyethylene and ethylene, and would be the first to make use of the ''waste"' gases 
from Argentine refineries. The polyethylene produced by IPAK would make possible 
the substitution of plastics for many purposes which formerly required metal prod- 
ucts, such as use of plastic pipe for underground water facilities. The plant was to 
be located near Buenos Aires and was expected to be ready by 1961. Negotiations 
for two other chemical plants to be built by Texas Butadiene and Chemical Interna- 
tional were also in progress. The latter plants were scheduled for the production of 
butadiene and styrene, which are used in the manufacturing of synthetic rubber. 


"Go south, young man" seemed to be one of the top slogans of the austerity 
program. Out of the bleak and windswept area of Patagonia which hitherto has been 
associated mainly with sheep and wool were coming materials strategic to the devel- 
opment of Argentina. Oil, coal, iron ore, and hydroelectric power--mainstays in 
the Argentine economy-~-had been found there in great abundance. But in spite of the 
riches found, there was a scarcity of workers for these industries. American con- 
tractors tried paying wages which far overshadowed those offered in the north, but 
most Argentines preferred to live near Buenos Aires. 


In spite of the pressing need for more workers, investment in the area con- 
tinued. One project, the El] Choc6n dam and its related hydroelectric works, was 
finally taken over by a Franco-Italian-British consortium. Estimated to cost approx- 
imately $100 million and 4,000 million pesos, the installation would boast the third 
largest artificial lake in the world. It would provide a power output of 650, 000 kw.., 
500, 000 of which would be available to Buenos Aires, as well as providing for an ir- 
rigation system for 250,000 acres of the arid areas of northern Patagonia. The gov- 
ernment also reinstated the special import privileges of that area, allowing indus- 
tries operating below the 42nd parallel to import machinery, spare parts, equipment 
and raw materials with no surcharges until December 31, 1959. Of equal importance 
were plans for the exploitation of the Sierras Grandes iron ore deposits, which were 
estimated at 200 million tons. These ore deposits were expected to provide the raw 
material for the new steel plants in central Argentina, especially for that of San 
Nicol4s. However, General Miguel Pérez Tort, vice president of the Sociedad Mixta 
Siderargica Argentina which is developing the steel plant, pointed out that about 
$60 million worth of investments were still needed in order to equip the installation 
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before maximum production potential could be reached. It was hoped that some funds 
for this purpose would come from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 


Transportation problems also seemed to be in line for improvements. Besides 
the coming jet services to be started in April by Aerolfneas Argentinas and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, negotiations with Japan were also underway for the procurement 
of several million dollars worth of additional railroad rolling stock and equipment. 
Another change was the enlarging of the Argentine merchant fleet as a result of a 
contract for six 10,000-ton passenger ships from Yugoslavia. The ships were sched- 
uled to arrive in 1961--just in time to handle the expected increased trade with which 
the present Argentine development program was concerned. Fiat, Citroen, Borg- 
ward, and Ford were all negotiating investments in car, truck, and tractor production. 


The elation of the farmers over the new favorable tariff restrictions and sub- 
sidies was cut short in many cases as floods washed away this year's crops. The 
cotton, rice, and corn crops which were grown in the Chaco and along the still rising 
Parana River were those that were most affected. 


There were rumors that the government was planning new changes in the ex- 
change categories recently set up, and the probability existed that prior deposits 
would be abolished. The peso weakened to 70.3 early in March but closed at 68 per 
dollar. The hard pressed government also announced its intention of reintroducing 
the cédulas (mortgage bonds) with a 500 million peso issue scheduled for April, 
carrying an interest rate of 8% per year. A further potential source of funds was the 
International Monetary Fund, which raised Argentina's quota. On payment of an ad- 
ditional contribution of $32.5 million, Argentina would be eligible to withdraw up to 
$130 million. 


URUGUAY 


In a brief ceremony marked by the austerity that he promised for the nation as 
a whole, Martin R. Etchegoyen was sworn in as President of the National Council of 
Government, Uruguay's Swiss-type council of nine men that exercises executive 
powers. The inauguration marked the first time in 93 years that the National (Blanco) 
Party had assumed control of the government. Etchegoyen promised a policy of eco- 
nomic recovery based on sound money, the gradual simplification of multiple ex- 
change rates, the stimulation of agricultural and industrial production, and a realis- 
tic approach to the problems of Utopian social legislation that had brought the country 
to the brink of economic disaster. He stressed that there would be no sudden revolu- 
tions in the economy, and insisted that austerity would begin with the wealthy, though 
all would be called upon for some sacrifices. However, as the month progressed, 
specific measures to accomplish such ends were conspicuous by their absence, as 
dissension among the leading factions of the National Party prevented any real prog- 
ress. 

Under Uruguay's complicated election law, six of the seats on the colegiado, 
as the National Council of Government is commonly known, were awarded to the lead- 
ing faction of the Blanco Party, but this majority later split into two rival groups. 
The representatives of the Herrerista faction, loyal to Blanco Party leader Luis 
Alberto de Herrera, were Etchegoyen, Eduardo Victor Haedo, and Justo M. Alonso. 
The Ruralista faction of the majority was composed of Benito Nardone, leader of the 
group, Faustino Harrison, and Pedro Zabalza. The three seats allotted to the mi- 
nority party went to Manuel Rodrfguez Correa and Ledo Arroyo Torres, both repre- 
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senting the List 15 faction of the Colorado Party, and César Batlle Pacheco for the 
List 14 group of the Colorados. Throughout the three months preceding the inaugu- 
ration, friction among the Blancos increased, and only the eleventh-hour efforts of 
Pedro P. Berro established enough of a truce to permit formation of the new govern- 
ment (HAR, XII: 113). Berro effected a coalition of Herreristas, Ruralistas, and 
representatives of the Unién Blanca Demécrata (UBD--urban wing of the Blanco 
Party) whereby agreement was reached on a cabinet, and the groups arranged for a 
proportional sharing of appointments to directorships of state agencies and the naming 
of chiefs of police. Known as the acuerdo (agreement), the plan became the center 
of a controversy so sharp as to keep the government in a constant state of crisis 
throughout the month. 


Under the terms of the acuerdo, Herreristas and Ruralistas formed a working 
majority which approved the following cabinet posts: Foreign Affairs, Navy Captain 
Homero Martinez Montero; Interior, Pedro P. Berro; Education, Eduardo Pons 
Etcheverry; Public Health, Carlos Stajano; Industry and Labor, Enrique R. Erro; 
Public Works, Luis Gianastassio; Defense, General Cipriano Olivera; Finance, 
Luis A. Azzini; Agriculture, Carlos Puig. No sooner had the government taken of- 
fice than new trouble broke out. 


Party leader Herrera came out against the acuerdo. and his newspaper El 
Debate reiterated the claim that illegitimate forces were seeking to wrest from 
Herrera the mandate presumably given him in the November elections. El] Debate 
had used the same line throughout the controversy between Herrera and Nardone in 
spite of the fact that Nardone proved his claim, namely that a pre-election agreement 
had been reached between Ruralistas and Herreristas, by playing a recording of a 
speech Herrerista Eduardo Victor Haedo had made before a congress of Nardone's 
Liga Federal de Accién Ruralista (Rural Federation). Interference forced cancella- 
tion of the first planned broadcast of the recording (HAR, XII: 55) but a second 
scheduling was fulfilled and completely vindicated Nardone's claims before a nation- 
wide radio audience. It was also generally conceded that it was Nardone's control of 
the rural vote that gave Herrera forces the election victory. Unable to run for re- 
election to the colegiado, the 85-year-old Herrera was without an official post as his 
party finally won an election, while Nardone, as the candidate receiving the second 
highest number of votes, was scheduied to preside over the council in 1960-61, fol- 
lowed by Herreristas Haedo and Alonso. Herrera seemed determined to run the new 
government as a one-man show from his post as party leader, and he battled most of 
Nardone's proposals in a head-on struggle for power. 


Rejection of the acuerdo, however, pitted Herrera against his own strong sup- 
porter Berro, who functioned as the architect of the compromise, and the three 
Herrerista members of the colegiado who approved the measure. Herrerista legis- 
lators joined with their leader in renouncing the pact, and a special convention of the 
National Party was called by opponents of the acuerdo. Though technically illegal be- 
cause sufficient notice had not been given, the subsequent session issued a statement 
explicitly repudiating the acuerdo. A legal party convention was called and a crisis 
was imminent. With the entire cabinet and all appointive posts dependent on the 
acuerdo, there was fear in Uruguay of total collapse of the government. Another pos- 
sibility was that Herrerista councilors might resign, should party action in effect 
withdraw confidence from them. Such a move would mean that Nardone would be 
president for two successive years, first to replace Etchegoyen and next in his own 
right, to be followed by Harrison and Zabalza, a clean sweep of the colegiado for the 
Ruralistas. Further chaos could evolve from the fact that the Ruralistas have no rep- 
resentation in the legislature, where they are forced to rely on support of their newly- 
won allies, the UBD. 
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In such an emotionally charged atmosphere the National Party met but issued 
a statement so ambiguous in its wording that it clarified nothing. Acuerdo supporters 
and opponents both claimed victory, while Etchegoyen and Alonso both resigned their 
posts in the National Party, and Berro was reportedly ready to resign from the gov- 
ernment, largely because of the vehemence of the language used by El Debate in 
referring to the support all three had given the acuerdo. The Easter holidays, still 
called Tourist Week because of the violent anti-clericalism of earlier Colorado re- 
gimes, brought a brief respite, following which Herrerista councilors met with 
Herrera and party directors, and later with Herrerista legislators. The three 
colegiado members reiterated their loyalty to Herrera as their great party leader, 
but the acuerdo was not mentioned. Later, all six members of the majority on the 
National Council of Government met to work out a solution to the dilemma of filling 
appointive posts. In another ambiguously- worded statement they announced their de- 
termination to get the best possible men for all appointive jobs. After a month of 
maneuvering and crisis, no one seemed to know what, if anything, had been decided. 
What was clear was the rising popularity of Benito Nardone, whose brain-trust of 
young economists continued to offer concrete programs to meet national problems 
while the Herreristas bickered over party politics--a situation much to the liking of 
the rising caudillo. 


Military forces provided top news in Uruguay on two occasions during March. 
As the country prepared for the inauguration ceremonies, Herrerista supporters 
spoke ominously of a planned coup by army officers. Later, the charge reached the 
floor of Congress. but an investigation showed that the allegedly sinister meeting was 
actually an ordinary farewell banquet given at a club in honor of officers who were 
leaving their posts as the governments changed. Of greater substance were press 
attacks on the participation of Uruguayan naval forces with those of the United States 
in maneuvers off Punta del Este. The Communist press seized upon the occasion to 
launch a propaganda campaign against the United States and called the maneuvers a 
crude military threat on the part of the United States. Herrerista legislators dodged 
the issue when it was raised in Congress, saying the government was merely fulfil- 
ling agreements signed by the preceding Colorado regime. On the other hand, Uru- 
guayans were immensely pleased when the United States finally killed the special 
tariffs on Uruguayan wool, a move that had been scheduled for February but was 
temporarily blocked by objections of some U.S. Senators (HAR, XII: 115). 


For those interested in following the Uruguayan scene closely, March marked 
the appearance of La Semana Uruguaya, a weekly digest of developments in that 
country in an air-mail edition whose first numbers gave promise of filling an impor- 
tant gap in the Latin American field. 


PARAGUAY 


A major change of policy on the part of General Alfredo Stroessner's dictato- 
rial regime was heralded in a resolution signed by the executive committee of the 
Colorado Party which called upon the executive to lift the 12-year state of siege, 
grant a general political amnesty, remove restrictions on free expression, and make 
preparations for the calling of a constituent assembly to write a new constitution for 
the country. The action came just a week before Stroessner's April state-of-the- 
nation message, scheduled for the opening of the new session of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, and climaxed a series of moves by which Stroessner hoped to maintain himself 
in power by relaxing some of the more stringent aspects of his regime. The new 
liberalizing measures were assured of passage by the all-Colorado chamber, and the 
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fact that they originated with the wing of the party that had hitherto been responsible 
for an uncompromising campaign of violent repression of all opposition forces 
clearly demonstrated the capitulation of the extremists to those favoring a more 
moderate policy. It was also obvious that Stroessner was working to reunite the 
badly split Colorado Party, heal the breach between the Army and the Colorados, and 
stem the wave of unfavorable propaganda that had swept through the hemisphere as a 
result of the torture and brutality that had characterized the repression campaign. 


The proposed measures were precisely those most frequently demanded by 
anti-Stroessner forces in exile, which moved closer to the formation of a united lib- 
eration front in response to appeals from Father Ramén Talavera in Montevideo and 
Febrerista Party leaders in Buenos Aires. In addition to this pressure from outside 
the country, Stroessner had to contend with dissension among the military forces on 
whom he relied for support. In response to an Army ultimatum last month (HAR, 
XII: 115), he took over personal ccntrol of the government, to the exclusion of the 
Colorado Party, largely because the military were dissatisfied at the poor results of 
the repression campaign headed by Colorado extremist Interior Minister Edgar L. 
Insfr4n. Growing sentiment among other Colorado factions also favored a more 
liberal policy, and the recent fate of other Latin dictators was another factor 
influencing the change of attitude. 


One of the first moves aimed at spiking the exiles' propaganda was the arrest 
of the chief of detectives Juan Erasmo Candia on a charge of having tortured political 
prisoners. The action came in spite of attempts by Insfradn and Police Chief Ramén 
Duarte Vera to intimidate the doctor and the judge involved in the investigation, and 
indicated that Stroessner had withdrawn his support of the repression policy. 


Later in the month, Stroessner's attempts to re-establish harmony were evi- 
denced when Insfr4An was picked to prepare the way for the announcement of the new 
policy. In a speech before a meeting of provincial governors, cabinet ministers, 
and military leaders, at which Stroessner himself presided, Insfr4n gave a detailed 
report on political developments within the country, and then in a part of the speech 
broadcast throughout the nation announced that during the coming session of the 
Chamber of Deputies the executive department would present several projects of 
great importance which would take cognizance of the political needs of the moment. 
Shortly thereafter came the action of the Colorado Party executive committee, which 
prefaced its program by noting that the marked progress of political evolution in 
Paraguay justified the new measures aimed at perfecting and consolidating what they 
referred to as a truly democratic regime. 


Having brought the Colorados into line and spiked many of the opposition's 
arguments, Stroessner could also boast of the complete domination of organized labor 
in Paraguay. A special congress of the Confederaci6n Paraguaya de Trabajadores 
(CPT--Paraguayan Workers Federation) was called by government interventor 
(special commissioner) Enrique Volta Gaona, who took over the union when the gov- 
ernment crushed the short-lived general strike last August (HAR, XI: 519). Ina 
farcical election, new officers for the CPT were chosen, with Rodolfo Echeverrfa, 

a police commissioner, being "elected" to ihe post of secretary-general. New union 


directors lost no time in pledging their fervent support to the government in public 
statements. 


The Church also figured in the consolidation moves. Although Archbishop 
Anibal Mena Porta issued statements vehemently denying any dissension within the 
clergy, widely circulated reports told of increasing pressure from parish priests, 
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whose sermons criticized the brutality of the Stroessner dictatorship much in the 
same terms as the exiled Father Talavera. Time reported that Mena Porta had 
blocked circulation of material critical of Stroessner and in return had obtained the 
dictator's pledge of support for a bill requiring Roman Catholic teaching in all Para- 
guayan schools. 


The United States figured prominently in the propaganda battle over the country 
as exiles blamed the United States for keeping Stroessner in power through economic 
aid. Ambassador Walter Ploeser's efforts to answer the charges by enumerating the 
nature of the projects financed--chiefly public works projects that had been badly 
needed--did little to assuage the critics. 


BRAZIL 


The diplomatic position of Brazil and of Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek reached a new high on March 10, when the U.S. Department of State 
made public the text of a statement entitled ''United States Suggestions for Promoting 
the Economic Development of the Americas," which had been delivered to members 
of the "Committee of 21"' in February. As the instigator of ''Operation Pan Ameri- 
can'"' (HAR, XI: 464), President Kubitschek derived a great deal of political prestige 
from the U.S. statement, which outlined a generous new program of economic aid to 
Latin America, including an increase in the capital of the Inter-American Bank to 
$1,500 million. Kubitschek hoped that the favorable outcome of "Operation Pan 
American" would strengthen his political position in Brazil at a time when the inter- 
nal situation of the nation was dark and difficult in every respect. 


Congress reconvened on March 16 to begin its fourth legislative session under 
the Kubitschek administration, and heard a reading of the Brazilian President's an- 
nual message to Congress. Kubitschek's message was less optimistic than in previ- 
ous years and contained a note of apology for his inability to check the raging inflation 
which had increased the general cost of living by more than 100% since he became 
President in 1956. He expressed his belief that a continued program of industrializa- 
tion was still the best answer to Brazil's economic ills but admitted that industrial 
growth required a sound agricultural basis and an available force of skilled laborers, 
two problems which plagued Brazil during 1958. In view of these two basic require- 
ments for industry, the President urged Congress to give its attention to laws con- 
cerning agrarian and educational reforms during 1959. Kubitschek also reiterated 
his determination to speed the development of the Brazilian interior by moving the 
national capital from Rio de Janeiro to the new inland city of Brasilia, and proclaimed 
April 21, 1960 as the day of the big move. 


The President's message to Congress might have escaped political criticism 
except for one rather vague statement concerning an unspecified constitutional revi- 
sion. Earlier in the month, speaking in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, Kubitschek 
had lamented the fact that because of the constitutional provision which prohibits the 
re-election of a President, he was "the only Brazilian" who could not be a presiden- 
tial candidate in 1960. The reference to constitutional revision in the President's 
annual message led to renewed speculation that Kubitschek hoped to alter this provi- 
sion and thus make himself eligible as a candidate in 1960. Following the President's 
congressional message, members of the opposition Unido Democr§Atica Nacional 
(UDN) announced that the UDN would muster all of its forces to oppose any such 
constitutional amendment, but leaders of the President's Partido Social Democratico 
(PSD) quickly denied that Kubitschek had such an amendment in mind. Ernani do 
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Amaral Peixoto, Brazilian Ambassador to the United States and chairman of the PSD, 
reiterated that his party was against any change in ''the rules of the game relating to 
the presidential succession.'"' The Brazilian weekly Visio commented that the move- 
ment for a constitutional amendment to allow the re-election of the President origi- 
nated in powerful economic groups bent on defending their interests and that the PSD 
would not support any such movement for fear that a second term would only increase 
Kubitschek's personal power and relegate the party to a weak second place. 


Janio Quadros continued to be the ''man of the hour" in Brazilian politics, and 
the announcement that a large segment of the UDN would support him for the presi- 
dency (HAR, XII: 117) caused consternation in all the parties. Quadros had a large 
number of important followers in every party, and no party had as yet found a candi- 
date strong enough to oppose him. In the states of So Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, the 
UDN had announced its support of Quadros, but UDN forces in Minas Gerais and in 
Bahia were still on the political fence. Juracy Magalhafes, who resigned from the 
presidency of the UDN this month to assume the governorship of Bahia, had hoped to 
form a UDN-PSD alliance in which he would be the candidate of both parties. He was 
openly critical, therefore, of that segment of the UDN led by the party's Senate floor 
leader Carlos Lacerda, which was supporting Quadros. The matter might be resolved 
at the forthcoming UDN national convention, but it appeared likely that the party would 
split into two political camps. Quadros had welcomed the support of the UDN forces, 
but he carefully reaffirmed in a congressional speech that he was still a "disciplined 
soldier" of the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB--Brazilian Labor Party). 
Quadros' assertion of his loyalty to the PTB brovght forth a rebuke from the promi- 
nent PTB leader Leonel Brisola, governor of the state of Rio Grande do Sul and 
brother-in-law of PTB chairman and Brazilian Vice President Jodo ("'Jango"') Goulart, 
which indicated that candidate Quadros would also cause a split in the PTB. Brisola 
protested that, since Quadros had accepted the support of Carlos Lacerda and the UDN, 
he could not be a loyal member of the PTB; but the chairman of the PTB in the state 
of Parand and an important PTB group in Rio Grande do Sul countered the Brisola at- 
tack by pledging their support to Quadros. Before the Quadros bandwagon had begun 
to roll, the natural candidate of the PTB in 1960 had been Goulart, who inherited the 
mantle of PTB leadership after the suicide of former President Getdlio Vargas. 
Goulart wanted now to renew the alliance with the PSD which placed him and Kubitschek 
in office in 1955, but the PTB acceptance of Communist support in the October con- 
gressional elections (HAR, XI: 579) had soured the PTB-PSD relationship. 


The unknown element in the Brazilian political situation was still Kubitschek's 
Minister of War, General Henrique Baptista Duffles Teixeira Lott. General Lott 
represented the interests of the Army but had been reluctant to admit an affiliation 
with any of the political parties. Lott had taken a strong hand in the presidential 
elections of 1955, supporting the Kubitschek-Goulart ticket. Both the PSD and the 
PTB had considered the possibility of supporting the General should he choose to be 
a candidate in 1960. Lott might be a ''second choice" candidate for both parties, but 
he was possibly the only Brazilian strong enough to oppose the popular Quadros. On 
March 16, a group of politicians and Army officers announced the formation of the 
"Volunteers for Lott," a political group to promote the General's candidacy, but he 
still declined to confirm that he would be a candidate. Many Brazilian politicians 
feared the military power of the General, and the Air Force as well as certain groups 
within the Army opposed Lott's heavy-handed manner. Meanwhile, Lott prepared for 
his first visit to the United States in ten years. His tour of U.S. military installations 
took him from Cape Canaveral, Florida to Fort Ord, California. 


While the politicians occupied themselves with the 1960 presidential election 
and jockeyed for political alliances, serious inflation continued to rage throughout 
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the nation, undercutting Kubitschek's year-end 60% minimum wage boost. Meat 
prices were up 40% since New Year's Day, sugar prices rose by 38%, and the cost of 
bread and flour soared 50%, causing social unrest and riots across the nation. In 
Uberlandia, Minas Gerais, five persons were killed and 60 injured when rioters 
sacked food stores and fought off city police with stones and clubs. In traffic-clogged 
Rio de Janeiro, dozens of people were injured as commuters demolished five trans- 
port stations in protest against high bus and trolley fares: and ten thousand transport 
workers walked off their jobs demanding a 50% increase in pay. Students throughout 
Brazil struck in protest against a 35% increase in tuition (HAR, XII: 118): and in 
Goiania, state of Goids, 12 students were wounded by bullets and 125 other persons 
were injured when rioting high school students defied the guns and bayonets of the 
state militia. Kubitschek placated the students by promising that tuition increases 
would not exceed 10%: but no sooner had the students returned to class than six thou- 
sand teachers in Rio de Janeiro, Niteroi, SAo Paulo, Campinas, and Recife struck 
for a 30% wage increase, again closing the schools. 


Railroad workers struck in Leopoldina. Four thousand truck drivers engaged 
in the construction of Brasflia stopped work in demand of higher wages. On March 25 
some fourteen thousand dock workers in the port of Recife struck, demanding a 30% 
wage increase. Twenty ships, most of them waiting to unload emergency food for 
the drought-stricken northeast, were tied up by the walkouts: and the union called for 
the strike to spread to the ports of Macei6, Cabedelo, and Natal. Laborers in Sfo 
Paulo threatened to organize a "March of the Hungry" on the presidential palace: and 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes predicted that 
the dangerous economic situation would cause Kubitschek's government to fall before 
the end of the year. New York Times correspondent Tad Szule reported that many 
Brazilian observers were gravely concerned over the possibility of a serious political 
upheaval. 


President Kubitschek used a new approach to the nation's mounting social and 
economic problems. He turned away from unsuccessful attempts to freeze prices 
and disbanded the price-control board. Speaking over a television-radio network, 
the President proposed a new system of government credit for food production and 
new government-sponsored marketing methods to hold down prices by higher produc- 
tivity. At the same time the government agreed with producers, carriers, and dis- 
tributors to.work on the serious problem of producing and merchandising food. 
Correio da Manh&é commented in a special editorial that this was the first time the 
government had invited the participation of the people most concerned with the prob- 
lems of food production, and as a result of this new approach, a climate of new con- 
fidence was apparent. Wholesale and retail food stores spontaneously reduced prices 
of the seven food essentials referred to in the President's message: and many stores 
agreed to sell food at cost for the next 30 days, at which time the new harvest was 
expected to begin moving into the cities. 


As to international finance, Brazil faced a deficit in its balance of payments 
for 1958 of $307 million, compared to a deficit of $204 million in 1957 and a surplus 
of $166 million in 1956. It looked to the United States and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) for new help in the coming year. Early in March, President Kubitschek 
sent a delegation led by Bank of Brazil's Paulo Correia to Washington to initiate dis- 
cussions with the IMF and U.S. government leaders. The delegation later reported 
confidence in their chances of success. On March 16, a group of four technicians 
from the IMF arrived in Rio de Janeiro to study the economic situation with Minister 
of Finance Lucas Lopes; and Brazilian observers expected the IMF to approve Bra- 
zil's plans to stabilize its balance of payments and reduce the federal budget. Although 
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the present state of strife in Brazil seemed like a poor setting for a request for new 
U.S. loans, it was expected that more U.S. money would be forthcoming. 


Meanwhile, in an attempt to alleviate the exchange shortage, Brazil reached a 
$50 million barter agreement with Poland, and one with Finland involving $18 million. 
Brazil obtained 76, 100 million cruzeiros in revenue from the auction of foreign ex- 
change for imports during 1958, twice the amount received in 1957, in spite of the 
increased tariff on imports which went into effect in August 1957. Customs receipts 
rose as a result of the increased tariff from 1,900 million cruzeiros in 1957 to 
12, 200 million cruzeiros in 1958, although the value of imports fell during 1958 to 
$1, 109, 000 (f.0.b.), as compared with $1, 285,000 in 1957. The duty exchange rate 
as applied to imports was raised again in March from 170 to 172 cruzeiros to the dol- 
lar, and the new increase was expected to contribute to the high cost of living (HAR, 
XII: 120). 


Brazilian coffee sales during February totaled 1.7 million bags, as compared 
with only 717, 500 bags exported in February of last year and 1.3 million bags sold 
in February 1957. It was worth noting that the substantial volume was shipped in a 
month with only 15 working days as the result of the pre-Easter carnival and other 
holidays. A total of about 3,115,000 bags were shipped in the first two months of 
1959, which was nearly twice the amount shipped for the same months in 1958. One 
reason for the increased activity in coffee was a 15% decline in the dollar value of 
coffee on the world market, but total dollar income was nevertheless substantially 
higher as a result of the increased volume. The Brazilian Coffee Institute was opti- 
mistically predicting that Brazil would be able to export 18 million bags during the 
year, and the estimates for the 1959 crop had been reduced from 26 million bags to 
23 million. Meanwhile, Latin American coffee delegations concentrated their efforts 
on having the United States adopt import controls for coffee, thereby limiting U.S. 
imports of African coffee. U.S. resistance to the idea had been gradually weakening, 
and U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs Thomas C. Mann had 
been privately sponsoring a proposai to Congress in which the enactment of standby 
coffee legislation was to be applied when the Latin American coffee-surplus problem 
became severe. It was hoped that such legislation would avert serious economic dis- 
locations and furnish enough time for those governments with coffee surpluses to re- 
move the basic causes of the imbalances. 


The rapid growth of Brazil's automotive industry raised the question of who was 
going to buy the industry's products and how. Peter Frankel, founder of the National 
Vehicle, Accessories and Parts Manufacturers Association, publicly warned that gov- 
ernment production goals were greater than the market could absorb. The lack of 
buying power and financing offered insurmountable obstacles, he asserted, but the 
Minister of Transportation and Public Works, Admiral Liicio Meira, replied that the 
money which industry expended in manufacturing would provide the public with the 
cash necessary to purchase the product. Manufacturers and bankers were studying 
methods of raising the capital necessary for the formation of finance companies, but 
the scarcity of money caused by government restrictions and inflation made these 
plans difficult. Meanwhile, efforts had been made to export Brazilian automotive 
vehicles. Willys Overland do Brasil S.A. shipped out the first 25 units of an order 
from Chile for 2, 500 jeeps: and further exports of jeeps, including 10, 000 units for 
Indonesia, were under discussion. The trade deal between Brazil and Indonesia 
would be a barter arrangement in which the latter would supply crude rubber to Brazil 
for the equivalent value of the jeeps. In a special interview with Diario Carioca, 
Foreign Minister Negrfo de Lima announced that a Brazilian trade delegation would 
go to Asia in April to seek markets for Brazilian products, including Brazilian jeeps. 
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In spite of doubts concerning an available market in Brazil, investments in the 
Brazilian automotive industry increased. Willys Motors and its Brazilian affiliate 
signed an agreement with France's Renault to produce the Dauphine in Brazil. Willys 
and Renault will jointly invest nearly $12 million in machinery and equipment in the 
Willys affiliate, and another 1,000 million cruzeiros would be raised by the sale of 
new stock to provide funds for the expansion of present manufacturing facilities. By 
mid-1960 Willys expected to be producing Dauphines at the rate of fifty thousand a 
year, with 95% of the car's components made in Brazil. This expansion would bring 
the capital of Willys do Brasil to more than 5,000 million cruzeiros, making the com- 
pany one of the largest firms in Brazil. Other items in the Brazilian automotive in- 
dustry included the inauguration of a new section of Fabrica Nacional de Vagées for 
a yearly production of 700, 000 wheels and 100,000 chassis for automotive vehicles. 
The new production would allow an economy of around $200 million in the importation 
of automotive parts. The new diesel engine plant of Scania-Vabis, which was sched- 
uled to produce about two thousand stationary and marine engines each year, began 
operations in S40 Paulo in March. 


Other phases of the transportation industry in Brazil announced expansions 
during March. The U.S. Export-Import Bank loaned almost $12 million for railroad 
improvement in the state of S40 Paulo. The Sorocabana railroad would receive 
$8,320,000 for the purchase of a central traffic control system, diesel-electric 
autocars, diesel replacements for the rehabilitation of ten locomotives, and material 
for the construction of 103 Budd stainless steel passenger cars in Sfo Paulo. The 
Araraquara railroad was to receive $3, 360,000 for the purchase of diesel-electric 
locomotives and 23 Budd passenger cars. Also the government-stimulated program 
for the construction of ships continued. The Grupo Executivo da Indistria de Constru- 
cao Naval approved plans of the Laymeyer Shipyard in Niterdéi to construct vessels 
ranging from 1, 500 to 10. 000 dead- weight tons, with an average yearly production of 
40,000 tons. Capital investment would total 553 million cruzeiros, with an additional 
$3.6 million for the importation of equipment. Initially the company planned to pro- 
duce five 1,500 ton vessels and three 5, 500 tonners, for which orders had been re- 
ceived. 


Investments in Brazil's electrical generating capacity were also making news. 
Sao Paulo Light S.A. planned a 2, 000 million cruzeiro expansion program, 1, 300 
million cruzeiros of which was expected to come from the National Economic Bank. 
A 200 million cruzeiro appropriation bill had been submitted to Congress for the new 
Inhobin hydroelectric project on the Rio Pardo in Bahia. The first stage of the 
Cachoeira Dourada hydroelectric project in the state of Goids, with an installed ca- 
pacity of 29,500 kilowatts, was inaugurated. The Goids project was built in anticipa- 
tion of the power requirements of Goidnia, the future federal capital of Brasflia, and 
some 30 other municipalities in Goi4s and Minas Gerais. When completed, the Goids 
hydroelectric project will have a capacity of 355, 000 kilowatts, and thus rank among 
the largest hydroelectric projects of South America. In the field of nuclear power, 
representatives of the British firm MitcheH Engineering visited authorities in the 
state of Rio de Janeiro to discuss the construction of a nuclear power plant. The state 
of Paran4 had already contracted with the British firm for the construction of such a 
plant, and discussions between this firm and the states of SAo Paulo and Rio Grande 
do Sul were well advanced. 


The increased activities in the automotive industry and in ship and railway 
construction would demand more steel than Brazil was presently producing, and new 
investments had been made to increase the capacity of the Brazilian steel industry. 
On March 20, President Kubitschek attended ceremonies in honor of the initial opera- 
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tion of new furnaces at the Volta Redonda Steel Mill which would increase the yearly 
production of Volta Redonda from 800,000 to 1,250,000 tons. Norman Hinton, finan- 
cial director of the Simon Carves steel firm, returned to Brazil from Washington, 
where he had represented a consortium of four British firms in financial discussions 
regarding contracts for a $50 million steel plant in Brazil in which the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment would hold the controling interest. On March 17, the Journal of Commerce 
- reported that there were rumors that Brazil was negotiating with France for $125 
million worth of steel plate. It said that Brazil planned to make a down payment of 
$25 million in coffee (about 600,000 bags) and that a payment of $50 million in coffee 
would be made at a later date. 


The Brazilian oil monopoly, Petrobrés, announced that it expected to produce 
25 million barrels of petroleum this year. The program as outlined for 1959 in- 
cluded the drilling of 266 wells, including 149 development wells and 117 "wildcats" 
and stratigraphic tests. In 1958, well completions totaled 138, including 82 devel- 
opment wells and 56 wildcats. The Brazilian oil agency reached an $85.4 million 
agreement with the Esso Export Corporation to sell 28 million barrels of Bahia's 
high paraffin petroleum over a three year period; and Creole Petroleum, another 
Standard Oil of New Jersey affiliate, agreed to supply Brazil with some 80 million 
barrels of Venezuelan petroleum over a six year span. Petrobrds also increased its 
power as a government monopoly by obtaining an exclusive permit for the importation 
of petroleum derivatives into Brazil. Another important development in the Brazilian 
petroleum industry during March was the approval by Kubitschek of those oil compa- 
nies recommended by the National Petroleum Council for the exploitation of the 
Brazilian oil concessions in Bolivia. 


President Kubitschek announced that his planned visit to Argentina would be 
timed to coincide with the meeting of Latin American representatives in Buenos Aires 
on April 13 to witness the signing of the charter of the Inter-American Bank. He be- 
lieved that his presence in Buenos Aires at that time would underline the solidarity of 
the two major South American powers in support of a policy of economic growth. 


Reports that the Soviet Union was sending a fishing fleet to the Brazilian coast 
without Brazil's permission brought forth a warning by a Foreign Ministry spokesman 
on March 28, that any Soviet fishing boats that entered Brazilian waters without per- 
mission would be seized. Brazil defined its territorial waters as extending six miles 
from the shore, but added that Brazil exercised police powers for an additional six 
miles. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 129) 


American Bank would be, as is so much in inter-American affairs, form with little 
substance. Meanwhile, President Kubitschek's standing had received a fillip, although 
the outlook for the governing Partido Social DemocrAtico was dim as the popular Gov- 
ernor of SAio Paulo Janio Quadros rode on the crest of a wave of national admiration. 

He showed that he belonged to the class of descamisado caudillos represented by Cuba's 
Fidel Castro, a new variant of the national leader which has seized the imagination of 
the people of Latin America. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Robert J. Alexander. THE BOLIVIAN NATIONAL REVOLUTION. New Brunswick, 
N.J. Rutgers University Press. 1958. Pp. 302. $7.50. 


Professor Alexander of the Economics Department of Rutgers University is a 
prolific writer whose sympathies admittedly lie with the left. His account of develop- 
ments in Bolivia is clearly favorable to the nationalist and socialist movements which, 
he maintains, have given the Bolivian Indian full status as a citizen. His book opens 
with the declaration, "This is not an impartial book; but I hope that it is objective." 
In general it may be said that in his attempt to give credit to the revolutions which 
overthrew the "oligarchy," he has been less than fair to the old order. In any case, 
Professor Alexander's study is full of fresh information, and is an excellent addition 
to our information about Bolivia. 


Marie Chauvet. DANCE ON THE VOLCANO. New York. William Sloane Associates. 
1959. Pp. 376. $4.50. 


The French original of this novel, which has been translated by Salvator 
Attanasio, was written by a young Haitian novelist who won recognition with her earlier 
novel Fille d'Haiti. The events narrated are essentially historical, with a minimum 
of fictional invention. The story takes place in 18th century Haiti: in the foreground 
a love affair between a mulatto actress and a colored planter, and in the background 
a tangle of hatreds, some racial, others between rival groups. The novel evokes 
successfully the atmosphere of Haiti on the eve of the war of independence. 


Katharine del Valle. THE LADY OF ELCHE and Other Stories of Spain. New York. 
Vantage Press. 1958. Pp. 120. $2.95. 


This slim volume contains some fifteen traditional stories of Spain as told by 
the wife of an International Telephone and Telegraph executive. While it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Spain, it should help to popularize many legendary Spanish themes, 
such as the story of the devil building the great aqueduct at Segovia (''His Satanic 
Majesty at Segovia"), and the romantic account of the fall of the Visigothic Empire 
brought about by Count Julian's anger at the seduction of his daughter by Roderick the 
last of the Goths (''The Last Gothic King"). 


Margaret Larkin. SEVEN SHARES IN A GOLD MINE. New York. Simon and Schuster. 
1959. Pp. 307. $3.95. 


There have been six well-publicized cases of airplanes aboard which explosives 
were placed by individuals hoping to profit from the demise of one or more of the pas- 
sengers; in an appendix to this book, these cases are summarized. The story told in 
this report is that of the attempt to cause a Mexican Airlines DC 3 to crash on its 
flight from Mexico City to Oaxaca on September 24, 1952. Despite a violent explo- 
sion, the pilot was able to land his plane, and the perpetrator of the crime was brought 
to justice. The story is told by Margaret Larkin, who, together with her young daugh- 
ter, was aboard the plane. 
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Jules Dubois. FIDEL CASTRO. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1959. Pp. 391. 
$5.00. 


This account of the life of Fidel Castro bears the subtitle 'Rebel-- Liberator or 
Dictator?" but it is evident that Dubois regards him unquestionably as a liberator. 
Jules Dubois, the Latin American correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, is a cru- 
sader for freedom in Latin America, and the introduction to this book is a lyric de- 
nunciation of the typical Latin American dictator. Dubois is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Inter-American Press Association and chairman of its Committee 
on Freedom of the Press. He writes with the conviction of a fervid democrat, but 
his reporting is essentially factual and accurate. In this hurriedly-written book, 
which was published to satisfy the public interest in Castro at the moment of his tri- 
umph, it is difficult to find any serious mistakes; a sharp eye will catch a small num- 
ber of misprints. The story makes fascinating reading, although the U.S. State De- 
partment is cast in a sorry light. The most pathetic photograph in the book is that 
of American Ambassador Arthur Gardner hugging Batista's chief of staff Francisco 
Tabernilla, like a baby with his arms around the shoulders of an impassive old man. 


CELESTINA. A play in twenty-one acts attributed to Fernando de Rojas. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mack Hendricks Singleton. Madison. University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1958. Pp. 299. Paper, $3.75; cloth, $7.50. 


In recent years LA CELESTINA has been rated higher and higher, until today 
it is conventional to place it just below DON QUIXOTE. No English-language trans- 
lation had appeared since that of James Mabbe (1631) until Professor Lesley Byrd 
Simpson published his version in 1955. Professor Singleton claims that his transla- 
tion has a more dignified and archaic tone than that of Simpson, who preferred to use 


a blunt, colloquial style. The select bibliography at the end of the book was prepared 
by CAndido Ayllén. 


Gwyn Thomas. A WOLF AT DUSK. New York. Macmillan. 1959. Pp. 221. $3.50. 


This novel, published in England in 1958 under the title The Love Man, is the 
eleventh book by a young Welsh writer who studied at Oxford and is now a teacher of 
Spanish language and literature in Barry Grammar School. Don Juan has become a 
favorite literary figure in recent years, and Gwyn Thomas has cast the "love man" 
into the role of "a wolf at dusk," that is to say an aging Don Juan who at 35 has his 
best years behind him. While the import of this sardonic novel is not clear, it is 
written with some degree of distinction, and is in a different class from the trashy 
novels which publishers dispense like drugs. 


Fr. Enrique Aguilar O.F.M. DIALOGO DE LAS CRIATURAS SOBRE LA BELLEZA 
Y EL AMOR. St. Bonaventure, N.Y. St. Bonaventure University. 1957. Pp. 127. 
Distributed by Las Américas Publishing Company, 249 West 13th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 

The author of this poetic drama is a Colombian, and the first edition of the 
work was published in Cali in 1950 under the title Didlogo del viento, del Arbol, de 
ja rosa y de otros hermanos sobre la belleza. It is now republished for the students 
of Spanish of St. Bonaventure University. This poem carries the ancient Franciscan, 
indeed Christian message that the most important element in the world is love. 
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David M. Pletcher. RAILS, MINES, AND PROGRESS. Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 321. $5.50. 


We have frequently had occasion to laud the dean of American writers on inter- 
American economic relations, Professor J. Fred Rippy, who recently retired from 
the University of Chicago. One of his former students at that institution has written 
a book which shows that Professor Rippy was an inspiring teacher as well as a pro- 
ductive and effective scholar. It bears the seal of approval of the American Histor- 
ical Association, which selected it for the Beveridge Award and financed its publica- 
tion. The author is now Associate Professor of History at Hamline University in his 
native Minnesota. 


Carlyle called economics "'the dismal science," but Professor Pletcher, like 
his mentor, has succeeded in making economic history at least fascinating and hu- 
manly warm. Some passages have a dignified brilliance. It is impossible adequately 
to summarize his accounts of seven American entrepreneurs who chased after the 
mirage of wealth in Mexican railroads and mines. They were William S. Rosecrans, 
Edward Lee Plumb, Albert Kimsey Owen, ex-President Ulysses S. Grant, Alexander 
R. Shepherd, William C. Greene, and Arthur E. Stilwell. 


The number seven is not lucky in this case. Like the British investors who 

_ lost most of their investments in Mexico earlier in the century, these wildly optimis- 
tic Americans crashed onto the Mexican scene with a bang which usually ended in a 
whimper. The final chapter (ix) is significantly entitled 'Mirage and reality."' Pro- 
fessor Pletcher points out that of the seven, only three ever saw their enterprises 
earn net profits, and "none of these three found and kept the wealth he sought." 

While the popular Latin American vision of the foreign capitalist looting the country 

of its wealth was therefore the opposite of the truth, these adventurers introduced a 
dangerous element into U.S.-Mexican relations, since they sought alliances with 
retrograde dictatorial elements in a desperate hope of protecting their investments. 
Professor Pletcher applies his observations to contemporary U.S. investors in under- 
developed countries, and concludes that they are making the same mistake. He 
therefore caJls for "the abandonment of laissez faire in foreign investments and de- 
velopment activities.'' His conclusions, as stated on pp. 310-311, are extraordinarily 
significant, whether one agrees with them or not. In brief, this is one of the most 
informative and thoughtful books on a Latin American subject which has appeared in 

a long time. 


John Cantwell. MIRACLE ON SAN JAIME. Philadelphia. Chilton. 1959. Pp. 193. 
$3.00. 


This boqk, written by a young Australian, tells a psychological story which 
takes place on the hypothetical island of San Jaime in the Balearics. While the set- 
ting is vaguely Spanish, the theme is a universal one. 


Alec Waugh. LOVE AND THE CARIBBEAN. New York. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
1958. Pp. 310. $4.50. 


The title of this anthology and the drawing of a femme fatale on the dust jacket 
may stimulate the purchase of this book, but they give an erroneous impression. 
Waugh has long haunted the Caribbean, and he has collected selected essays or ex- 
cerpts to give us a general idea of ''the sugar islands."' There is a little fiction in 
these pages, but they contain mostly travelogues and essays. The first section, 
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"Background, "' provides a geographical and historical introduction. 'Characters" 
introduces us to some typical figures, while the last two sections "Snapshots" and 
"Islands," take us to some of the colorful spots in the archipelago. As behooves 
Alec Waugh, the writing is able but casual. 


Ronald M. Schneider. COMMUNISM IN GUATEMALA 1944-1954. New York. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. 350. $6.00. 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania has written a 
foreword for this volume which has appeared as publication No. 7 of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute of the University of Pennsylvania. At the same time, it is 
No. 80 in the series ''Praeger Publications in Russian History and World Communism." 
According to the foreword, the author is attempting to prove that the triumph of Com- 
munism was made possible by the absence of a democratic left. It is quite difficult to 
discover this thesis in the mass of information provided by Ronald Schneider. The 
main theme of the book is simply the penetration of the Communists into the govern- 
mental machinery of Guatemala. However, the documents on which this study is 
based should be critically examined. They were gathered in July 1954 by the Guate- 
malan National Committee for Defense against Communism. This organization can 
scarcely be regarded as a scholarly body, and it should be recalled that similar doc- 
uments purporting to prove that President Castillo Armas was killed by a Communist 
were almost certainly falsified. Photographic copies of the documents used for this 
study have been deposited in the Library of Congress, but more than a superficial ex- 
amination would be necessary to decide their authenticity. There are obvious lacunae 
in the story. For example, the chapter ''Why Arbenz fell" (p. 313 ff.) makes no men- 
tion of the mysterious source of arms and funds for Castillo Armas. No explanation 
is given, nor is there any reply to the popular accusation that they were supplied by 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the United Fruit Company (this is, of course, not 
to say that these rumors are correct). The name of Ambassador John E. Peurifoy is 
not mentioned once, nor is Secretary of State Dulles and the obvious cause-and-effect 
relationship between the Dulles-ordained condemnation of the Arbenz regime at the 
Caracas Inter-American Conference of 1954 and the fall of Arbenz in June of the same 
year. In brief, while this book is a mine of information and documentation, and an 
indispensable reference work for the student of contemporary Guatemala, it is not a 
scholarly and impartial study. 


Stanford Conference on Latin America 
October 9 - 11 


Plans for this conference are advancing steadily, and it is already certain that 
it will bring together a very unusual group of Latin Americanists. Among those who 
have already accepted invitations to participate are former Ambassador Lewis Douglas, 
Professor Frank Brandenburg, Professor William S. Stokes, Germ4n Arciniegas, 
Pedro Beltran, Alberto Gainza Paz, Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, Kenneth Holland, 
Professor Paul Hadley, Peter Grace, General William C. Draper, Jr., Professor 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, to mention only a few. Those 
planning to attend are advised to inform the office of Hispanic American Studies at 
Stanford University. If, to facilitate attendance at the conference, members of the 
Hispanic American Society wish that a letter of invitation be sent to the proper insti- 
tutional authorities, this can normally be done. 
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AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the Hispanic American Report may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
($3.00 a volume). 2 


Many libraries, however, would like to have complete files of the Report for 
their stacks, and we are unable to supply the missing numbers. PLEASE DO NOT 
DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. We would be happy to pay the postage on 
any old issues of the Report you may not wish to keep, and make them available to 
libraries. 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a ver Pet | struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic develo t of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 

a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
ete satistactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important “ana the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
othent Renal ¢ geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

rtance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
a been close and cordial. 
The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) .........cccccccccccsccceesccceccceeeess 10 units 
oe (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography sal 
i ¢: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ..........-0eeeecesssccecccsssescecees i 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUFSES 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following i : 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of other of these two 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 
For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
niversity. 
A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann > 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units ic required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 
3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 
4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
’ tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
poy =? senna West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will weleome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS | 

AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 
SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


